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MEMOIR OF BACON THE SCULPTOR. 


It is pleasing to observe the advamcement of men in any occupation 
of life; but of all the votaries for fame ot fortune, there is no class of 
men whose pursuits have evinced more interesting details than artists. 
In them no sudden or adventitious circumstances have contributed to 
‘their-elevation, without the exercise of patient industry and persevering 
effort. Thus it is that We find them discovering an early predilection, 
but the influence of untoward circumstances having deprived them of 
the opportunities of embracing their darling occupation, they have 
been left steadily to pursue some other calling, untill a manifestation of 
their genius has broken through all restraint. 

Those remarks are peculiarly applicable to the life of Bacon, the 
celebrated sculptor. 

Mr. Bacon was descended from'a family in Somersetshire, He was 
born November 24, 1740, in the Borough of Southwark. “His father 
was Mf, Thomas Bacon, a cloth worker. Young Bacon discovered an 
early inclination for drawing, but never made any proficiency in that 
art, though the seeds of his future growth and eminence as an artist 
appeated. ‘‘1 havé often heard him mention,” says his son, “ that 
when & boy under ten years of age, playing at marbles and other 
games, his thoughts have been ¢hiefly employed in the inquiry, 
‘ whence arose the satisfaction he felt;’ and perceiving the weakness of 
its principle, his former pleasure has been turned into contempt 
towards himself, and his compahions@s'the easy dupes of fancy.” 

In the year 1755, at the age of fourteen, Mr. Bacon was bound 
apptentice to Mr. Crispe, of Bow Church Yard, London, in whose 
premises he was employed, among other things, in painting on 
poteelain. Mr. Crispe had a manufactory of China at Lambeth, to 
whieh Bacon occasionally went, where he assisted chiefly in forming 
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. pastoral subjects: arid small ornamental pieces ; and in less than two 


‘years tie formed all the models of the manufactory. His capacity for 
greater things discovered itself on the following occasion. In attending 
*the manufactory: at Lambeth, he had an opportunity of:observing the 


~models of various.sculptors which were sent to er'pottery: onthe same 


premises to be burnt. From thé sight of thesé models Mr.’ Bacon 
first conceived # strong inclination for his future profession.:| He  ap- 
»plied himself to: the attainment of a proficiency in the art: with’thost 
‘wnremitting diligence, and his progress was as rapid:as the: bent of his 
genius was sudden and unpremeditated. This: will:appear) from. the 
‘books published annually by the “Society for the Eacouragement of 
hAsts;” wherein it may be found, that between thei years 1763«and 
ab766:\inélusive, that in those classes for which ‘he contended; the 


afirstipremiuins were no less'than nine times adjudged ‘to himmy; yw le. 


‘> dtcwas:daring Mr. Bacon’s apprenticeship thatche:formedoa:design 
-Of making statues in artificial stone, which he afterwards:perfecteda.: 
In the year 1768, he removed to the west end of the town. ‘He was 
othen about 28 years of age; and the Royal Acadenvy ‘was: institited 
_inthat year. At this period he received his ‘first ‘instructions ig his 
efature: profession, having never before seen the !artof: modelling 
‘orseubpture regularly performed : he was constant in: his ‘dttendance'at 
‘the ‘Royal Academy, and in the following year 'the-gold: medal for 
sculpture, the first ever given by that society, was awarded:todvimesto¥: 
~. The reputation of Mr. Bacon was now well established by the exhi- 
bition of Mars. It recommended him to the notice of the late Arch- 
‘bishop of York, who intending to place a bust of his late Majesty, 
George the,Third, in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, presented 
Mr. Bacon to the king, and his majesty was pleased to sit to him for 
that purpose: Mr.-Bacon's execution of this work, added to'thé fanie 
the had already acquired, and procured for him the reyal patronagé.: ‘He 
‘soon afterwards received an order from his majesty to prepare another 
‘bust, and:his majesty was also pleased to give directions for w'third’; 
since which; a fourth bust of that monarch: has been: elieeuted for the 
Seeciety of Antiquaries. by2319%9 
evi the. year:1777,-he executed a monument, which was erected in 
Guy's “Hospital, Southwark, to the memory of the founder; > which 
‘work reeommended him for the execution of Lord Chathani's mori 
mént!in Gnildhall. 'The latter work ‘gave such general satisfaction, 
that ‘Mr. ‘Bacon: was presented with a handsome aed toayountlets 
sum agreed to be' paid for its performance. Ko STITT 
»| Several other: monuments ‘were! afterwards: executed ty him, and 
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among the rest, a statue of Samuel Johnson: - He received the order. 
for the.statue of John Howard the philanthropist, May 23,: 1791... It. 
has been observed by a reputed critic of the Fine Arts, that ‘‘ Bacon’s, 
statue of Samuel Johnson is an excellent work, and his Howard has 
the look of the philanthropist: The limbs, arms, and eucnun: 
naked, but the sentiment overcomes historical inaccuracy.” 

Mr. Bacon died in 1799, in the 59th year of his age. 4 

This artist has the merit of ‘‘ infusing more English sense into 
sculpture than any of his predecessors. Amidst his personifications of 
cities and countries, and virtues and qualities, and his crowd of chubby 
boys, large about the middle and long in the wing, there frequently: 
appeared something of a better nature; his happier judgment seemed. 
often on: the point of vanquishing allegory, but the dark abstraction 
always prevailed: Forms which came without the pain.of study or-the 
laboorsof meditation, were made too welcome; he was ambitious of 
finding ‘a new labour for Hercules, a christian ey for: .Mi- 
>perva?’ 

(We quotethe foregoing passage from a popular work, not annie 
we perfectly:agree with the qualified censure it is intended to convey, 
but -because we think, that upon the whole, it expresses in few. words 
one ofthe handsomest tributes that could be paid to the memory of 
this’ distinguished artist, without. the appearance of flattery-or: wri 
quainieee We 
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aan ay ON THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. 


eee tS 

Tus first grail developement of the mind of a man, who ae recewed 
the advantages of education, occurs at the period when-he:has beeh 
withdrawn. from the probationary discipline of the. school; and:-has 
ventured to exercise his powers of contemplation, with regard to-the 
station he will have to occupy in society. His emulative powers»are 
excited by this consideration ; and whether he have to: wade. through 
the toils:4nd difficulties of: the world to: proeure a livelihood, or there 
be a:fortune ready made for him, it-is notin the nature of man to be 
idle, if the mind have been properly directed, and the affections fixed 
upon, useful objects. It. is. only in a vitiated state of nature that-@ 
listless apathy. steals over man in early life, and renders him unfit for, 
future exertion. The influence .of baneful- example, and of wrong: 
education, have done equal miischief to. society — have turned.-the 
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course of many 2 genius “by giving a wrong» bias to his: mind, ‘and 
degraded many an honest man by checking the glowing impulses of 
right feeling, and perverting the genuine sentiments of his heart.” 
o° The choice of an oceupation:is important, notionly as it affects.our 
present prospects, butievery circumstance connected with our future 
fortunes ;. and: miuclr of the: :happimess or misery/ofwuman life would 
be averted, if:the:mind were ‘properly direeted 'toia consideration of it 
at! apearly period. - Instead of which, people.spend:-one haif-of their 
dives.in thinking ‘what they:shail do, and ‘the reniainder és filled)up»by 
azamierous incidents, which manifest such an infirmity: of purpose and 
ixecution, that'at the end of their career it may be:said' that they have 
done nothing.» Whatever-is worth’ doing at all, should be:donedavell 
sand:speedily»; and real excellence.can be attained only whem inelihation 
prompts, ability: fits, and! energy carries into‘ exeeutions:2:2'v1g 6 10 9: 
ylsThe inclinations:of men are, for the-most part, created by‘actident, 
fostered: by ‘prejudice, and governed by caprice!.: Instead: of’ which, 
iifcithe: youthfal mind possessed a glimpse of knowledge of the oceu, 
sationin:which it was likely to-excel, it is more*than> probable that 
it} would: beget! an *inclination, and its efforts ‘would be-sb directed as 
toi arcomplish:a. fitness :or ‘capacity for any particular, pursuits)! With 
all tlae!defetence to our ‘immortal: poet be. it said) thatomenoare mot 
orn igreat,in/the true sense ofthe word; though ‘they>oftentimes 
avhieve greatness, and greatness may be frequently thrust upot them. 
They are born rich or poor, with capacities) to’sustainor to accomplish 
their: ¢levation;: and in proportion to their neglect:efgeod -oppdéttu- 
nities :the.sink into insignificance, misery;and'crime: ~a.isoovbs 915 
sdf the 'youthful: mind were carefully watched in’ its earliest: develope 
aments;>qf the: bent>of the genius were ‘vigilantly regarded )amd/ithe 
ahibd:early;trained and exercised by gentle imsinwations, :means/would 
ahen be supplied to-aniend; and the happiest resiilts might be ex peeted. 
dustead: of which;youth are deft: ‘to chance circumstances, to!form the 
bias of their minds from such books as they may:-happen:to read, or 
fronisuch aequaintances as: theysmay happen to associate with;//and 
Ahenees drisé cmaany'iof the ‘extravagant ‘inclinations which spring: from 
youth fat: predilectisas, to the discomfiture of those persons who take 
_ ‘qsLinterest>in theit'welfare and happiness. Nothing is-mere-dangerous 
thansa bad ‘books in:the:hands of: youth: it cteatessimpressions which - 
neithér time nor circumstances:can ‘éntirely eradicate.’ Indiscriminate 
early associations{dre also) fraught: with: baneful consequences : the 
are thus engendered, and too frequently take root so firmly, that years 
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of ee pers “ne anepsintigecices ay to- pluck them 
away. } yw asec jesaod as yasm Leb 
But there is seathin view of :thie:bringh of haslalsect nifinied dis- 
cussion no less important--i.’e2the improper: constraint of) friends to 
form early predilections. . With!-a:view. to some ‘vain foible of their 
own, to gratify some empty vanity, the progenitors of youtt: not unfret 
quently: take upon themiselves to predicate of the cradled infant whet 
shall ‘be ithe sprepiossession of his youth ‘and the occupationsof> his 
manhood 'v: and=yet the adaptation of salutary means to accomplish the 
end iacview is treated as..of/no: consequence in the process of educa- 
tion!: the fiat: bias passed;-and: the. victitn is to:be sacrificed tocther will 
Of shis:dbmethdening relative.» If itis: deeided that'a trading pursuit 
would degrade the: aristocratical notions of the family; the youth-rast 
be of a profession; and »wheu it is:inquired what: profession’? it matters 
hotiwhethet it-bedivinity or law, or even physic, 90 thet:thére:is tikely 
tépitier whab as! -called-a good: family -connection; >: If commerce is\thie 
prevalest object, the: youth is consigned to the counting-honse; ‘but 
jwithettsd oduecregard to the: preparatory means. of :qualifcationo: dn 
either-ease the inclination of the tender offspring-is seldom sufheionthy 
eoiigulted, and ,: what) is_of -stilk greater. consequence, :sifficient pains 
fogve nob -beet: taken: to: give a cotrect~bias to his mindsi>Itasithizs 
that!we'see/meén in océupations withdut the ability td: procure rgubsist- 
ened; though: possessed: of -many advantages if they knew:bow-to ekte 
indteranddeturnthem>to:proper.account. rocq so coi miod sis ysdT 
') Wecdo inet,wish ‘it: to-be:inferred , from what «we dhaveceaid;sthat ove 
are advocating anvindilgence..of the: wayward: vagaries cof> youthful 
fancly: sbut tliat the’ haliits!and dispositions of children should -be thre- 
fully>studied; before an: attempt is made:to ¢coirect-thtir prapensities; 
and vthatsarmildodirecting -course:of ‘treatments te cbe: :prefesrédi to 
violent opposition of their desires: . A froward disposition j¢ often tierts 
promoted more by- a misdirected — at ARERR, CP 
excessiveindelgente.: ~ dona mot ebaim ited? Yo 2sid 
badWet tire naturally positive: in the assertion 5 eilatihaagntitoalistle 
owt opinions, and make: too litthe-allowance fof those vofothess:ad- 
tuated by -different: motives, and:influeticed by:different! dircgnistaaces. 
This is: thesveason why religion;: morality,:ands thrift; dre: di ; 
and: oftentimes odespised by the risifig gemeratién; aad thea herwlio 
would -desizel that chi <son, ‘should possess :a: disposition <taitcultivate 
them,: too» frequent!) ‘adopts:the wrong:theasis. 2‘Thectrue! waysto;ten- 
der such sa it pms to: inteoditee eh aE 


soo? stat ylinoupet oof bas .bsishnegas au 
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pccasions, and to’ tepresent their advantages in comparison with infir 
delity, proftigacy and wretchedness. In other words, to show the 
good: effect of them by reference to practical example rather “than 
precept ; for to be continually recommending them, without regard to 
time and place, surfeits the mind and disgusts the ardent disposition 
of youth, so as oftentimes to give a totally different impulse to the 
wnderstanding, till profligacy and vice gain the ascendant. 
_» The early regulation of the mind isan affair of much greater: conse. 
quence than it has hitherto been considered. It is not only. important 
as-it affects the individuals themselves; but society at large is mate+ 
fially influenced by it. The progress of crime is retarded or increased 
jn’ proportion as the age is the more enlightened, -and. thus even the 
‘amusements of the people have an effect on their manners and conduct. 
In: this view it seems desirable to adopt a plan of national. education, 
It is the concern of the state to see that individuals) are “properly 
qualified for their situations in life, and to prevent the loss to society 
of valuable members in their various grades and occupations. ig 
~The waste of talent caused by the present system is far .greatet 
qhan j is generally supposed : but a little reflection will show that some 
thought exercised on the subject would not be thrown away; sinte 
¢very genius, who has hitherto enlightened the world, has obtained his 
Opportunities from chance circumstances the powerful impetus afforded 
by aquick perception. Little has resulted, hitherto, from the process of 
instruction: and this is one of the strongest arguments for the adoption 
of a national system of education ; by which the fostering protection of 
the commonwealth over its members may be exercised, the arbitrary res- 
trictions of parents over their offspring prevented, and opportunity 
afforded for the exercise of intellectual energy beyond the bounds of 
jecalior pecuniary circumstances. But as this principle could not be 
_ enforced: without an infringement of natural rights, it seems desirable 
to impress it upon the consideration of mankind that it may be volun- 
tarily acted upon. We shall then soon see the face of society wearing 
a new aspect; the intellectual would triumph over physical existence, 
and people would be valued for their genius, acquirements, and’ moral 
worth, in the scale of the social compact, and not for their riches or 
descent. Industry would invoke the aid of science to produce con- 
tinual improvement i in all the arts of civil life.. War and bloodshed 
would:no longer be the sport of monarchies, and the delusive influence 
ef superstition would give place to the exercise of liberal and withal 
virtuous opinions, founded on the essence of religion, i.e. reciproca- 
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tive. moral obligation between man.and man,,without regard to any 
distinction of country, sect, caste, or colour; and a paramount duty. te 
the Supreme Being—under whatever form he may. be. worshipped, . 
: Those. who regard.the choice. of an, occupation. as the mere means of 
procuring a livelihood, entertain but a very narrow view of the subject, 
and such as:is, only suited to the. contracted ideas, influenced ‘by..pre- 
sent circumstamces, and moulded by the experience of the past, without 
casting a: Teflection upon what might have resulted had. fortune;fa- 
voured, qur,¢arly. endeavours, and wisdom directed our choice erg, the 
bloom of -youth; had: been wasted in folly, and maturer years: passed 
away ini the bitterness of disappointment. Man is a creature blessed 
with inteltigence, and capable, by the efforts of his mind, to exalt his 
nature td the: highest pinnacle of glory, to which any thing, material 
can) atidin.|. \Who can fix bounds to the mind of man? we. view! him 
abi; flower:springing from. tke earth with the bloom of spring; .and 
but: for the: frigid lessons of his probationary existence, he would, be 
as pure for:his season. But adversity chills the heart, and so corrupts 
hisegenerous nature, that he withers in his principles, and is rendered 
‘unworthy of his earliest hopes. It would be well if adversity only 
eheoked the influence of pride, without annihilating the glow: ef en+ 
thusiasm-+if it modified, and did not destroy the efforts of the, minds 
But: those: who know its sad etfects become too frequently: disgusted 
withstheirspecies, and consider themselves as the  victims,ofi: perset 
cution!;: and the few who transcend the limits of ordinary affections, 
who:have boldly stemmed the torrent of opposition, and maintainéd 
an:unshaken fortitude in their career, seldom enjoy affluence; ox mett 
with the reward due to their accomplished: merits. .::Theo reasons 
obvious;: mankind at large are so much actuated. by their iptesdnt 
wants, and. the unreal character of their separate avocationsy that! trué 
benevolence of heart is lost in a selfish regard for individaal intenest: 
«Its not, perhaps, attributable to any man, that: he.is: utterly destit 
tute of fellow feeling; but it-is to be regretted, that: the course gfhis 
nature .is perverted by the framework-of society, and: that the bemesas 
lence of his character is transient, and gives place to a.cold calculating 
_morality, which deprives virtue of .its purest form, and shapesilit:te 
certain fixed notions. of ideal beauty, consistent: with thé presamed 
perfection of established civil polity... Men do not consider that coms 
parative wisdom on the excelling side, also. implies. comparative) folly 
on the side disparaged,—that. the gradations of knowledge proceed as 
every age advances, and that what. the present: generation considers 
perfect, a succeeding’ one will repudiate as erroneous, improve upon 
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if worthy of more extensive application, or altogether supetsede it by 
a new inlet of ideas. 

We think we have shown the policy of consulting the fitness of per- 
sons to fill the various oopupations im: life-for which they are intended ; 
—that the conduct of guardians under the present system is injurious 
to society, and that education, by an‘early training-of the-inteleeteal 
faculties, and founded. on principles ‘of protection and: encouragemen ty! 
is desixable,... We will now add, that, it. would. be well si€in-every> 
pariah. throughout the kingdom, a community were formed: te>watch: 
the early developement of character, and to prevent the wastejof,talent) 
in, youth. in.extraordinary instances of preeocity. On this latter! polit, 
the, experience already afforded, by the happy instances ,wheteiix the: 
private munificence of individuals has been. exerted, jis sufficiesit! y: con 
clusive. .On the other hand, the depression.of peeuniary..cieeametances: 
has,.no.doubt, destroyed many a genius; of whom. it, may be seid, thats 

yibigr: « Chill penury repressed their polite ike,” sausosd =, botsien> 
: No ever pal anne rl hosy!sas 


but esd sod aM 
put until what we ‘have recommended shall. have. been, sete 


the p protectors of of youth, we cannot too strongly impress.on., 
generation the importance of exercising their contemplative, eatin 
with a regard to their own fitness and qualification, and.the apPortepi- 


es presented ted fot any particular occupation, .. In, theig: choice,.of, the; 
= pe eminence, they should not be led, away. by-ambitiqn.s | 
iidance of wisdom in their choice,. They, 


ie abilities i in reference to present views and.,circumstanges,. 
rmit the maddening influence of enthusiasm to; dictate ;ton 

Tt is ould recollect, that step in life.is not £0, be. 
ete ip ;—that Time, the np destroyer, of all, things, 

pti ibly 0 oyer our, existence ; and while we are encouraging: 

theta u ie f'va vain schemes, it snaps the thread of life, or, by, age. 
or aecident ess rg away 'y our faculties, and. deprives us,.of the. vigour, 
airtait; gy necessary to the attainment of any great object. ,It.,is,,of, 
i ly, to, resolve upon an occupation, and; to 
salify, ourselves for it, .By,such; means, 

ee 0 to ‘arrive, af eminence, or to aterm the hambler’ 
ities of lite e even with, moderate my and success. talk his binties 
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Iw landscape; the natuteof ‘the beautiful andthe sublime’ seéths’ to’ 
be cbetter understood ‘thin’ that of the picturesque.’ “There are few’ 
digputes’as ‘to! the ‘formers’ many as to the latter, These’ dispiites;' 
mbreover} dre "not tis to whaft'is picturesque; but 3° to what’ pict 
tdrebgudoisirew oii inom oO b yi aay 
‘Mo Payne Kuight, with what seems to us false taste, asserts,’ that* 
the! picturésqae hes ‘no ‘distinctive character, and merely designates! 
what>a pairitel would imitate! Mr. Price, on the contrary, has given? 
soomaiyadmirable illusttations of it, that its characteristics ‘ate ‘béfore? 
etety fuader! yStréinge to telly its’ nature or essence ha¥ tot’ beet’ 
penetrated, because these characteristics have not been rigidly 
analyzed. fe ; 
Mr. Price has, indeed, generalized considerably on this Ga 
sho wits Chae’ regularity, roughness, &c. enter into all scenes 0 3%) 
e‘deséription ; and the examination of any one of them will 
céftditify verity the triith of his observation. © 8 
“THUG; 16H a'Tetibte Country road, we often observe the deep ruts. a1 
ifagulfade Which in’ winter would render it impassable,—the Seas eae 
lode tnBsé-growhi ‘storie, ready to encumber it by falling from. 
butik2the-stunted pollard by its side, whose roots are exposed by e 
exit falifiiy away froni it, and which must itself be swept away by the 
first Wihd ‘that itiay blow against it in an unfavourable direction, —t h 
aliidet ‘Hfinéd®¢ottige,; above and’ beyond these, w woxe gable is prop 
up dy an ‘ld? anid broken Wheel, and whose thatehed roof, stain 
ebety Hide Of ixidés UF lichen, has, at one part, long fallen inj—the shaggy, 
atid rigged horse that browses among the rank weeds around it— 
alitP Ae °bid ‘man, bent with age, who leans over the’ broken gate; in. 
fintiofit, Pus ee 
OH ere, in’ every citcumstance, is verified the irregularity, and Fo 


néaé°whith® Mr. ‘Price ascribes to the picturesque. ne: this 


No. oMr, Pticé has failed-to obsétve, that the irregulart Ly @ di re 
ness are but the signs of that Which ihterests the mind far m 
deeply, namely, the universal pecay which causes them. This is 
the essence of the picturesque—the charm in it which begets our 
sympathy. 

In landscape, therefore, the picturesque stands in the same relation 


ed 
‘sha 
ili 
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tothe beautiful and sublime, that the pathetic docs to them, in poetry. 
A thousand illustrations. might be given in support.of. this.truth amd 
the, principle, which it affords ;. but.I think, it better to leave:,these. to 
the suggestion or the, choice of-eyery reader: 

A.W. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY.—BOARDING-HOUSES...,.... 


Tuere are people. to be met with of such anti-retived dispositions, 
that. they can_ neither eat, drink, nor sleep alone ; which, happens,.in 
most instances from the want. of replant or DR lack of intel, 
lectual resources, ee 

»; People of this description with limited incomes, prefer, the, incon 
venience of a mixed and heterogeneous society, so long as:it appeata 
to take the character of gentility, and of living in a certain style, ag it 
is called, to more solid comforts and more independent habits. ......;;, 

had lately an occasion to visit a friend in one of, these, receptacles 
for the forlorn dependant ; and witnessed a scene, and, beheld a. group 
which might have figured in literary description, or. graphic represen;, 
tation, The parlour was the common sitting room, where I found an 
elderly lady reading the Psalms and service of the day, neat whom, 
young lady was reading aloud the novel of the day.te one who..was 
nearly deaf; while the politics of the day were being not very, amicably 
ussed by a gouty old gentleman and a_half-pay., captain,,of 
navy. 

ee then, I mentally ejaculated, are the comforts of | a boaglings 
house ; but they were not all, for while in conversation with my. friend, 
time had marched quickly; and of this I was warned by the mistress 
of the house, whose frequent and short visits to the parlour was 
meant to announce the approach of the dinner hour; and the uneasy 
looks of my friend gave me to understand, that the rules of the esta- 
blishment excluded the chance of an invitation to take pot-luck, I 
therefore took my leave, to the relief of all parties. 

There was nothing in this incompatible with justice, or inconsistent 
with the character of one who keeps a boarding-house.; for neither 
the mistress of such an establishment, any more than the mistress ofa 
boarding-school, does so either for pleasure or amusement; and it, ben 
comes necessary, by rules and regulations, to guard against,encroach- 
ments, lest profit, which is the aim of both, should come; short, of the 
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end proposed. | But whatever the rules and ‘regitlations ‘may Be, ‘there 
will always ‘arisé a javring of interests, a dissatisfaction on the part of 
the -boatder, whose notions of economy may not happen to square with 
those of the provider, in the articles of meat, cooking, fire, &e.; and 
a civil ‘warfare will be carried on between the contending parties, 
which, though confined to hints and_inuendos, and kept within the 
bounds of good breeding, make great encroachments on the comforts 
and temper of individuals so circumstanced. When interests and 
feelings are thus opposed to each other, it mostly arises from an inju- 
dicious and ill-timed parsimony on the part of the master or mistress 
of 'the ‘boarding-house; at the same time it must be acknowledged, 
that instances might be adduced, where liberality and even profusion 
inthe articles of food, fire, and other accommodations, have met with 
murmuring and dissatisfaction, with unfounded jealousies of prefer- 
eti¢e; priority, and all the pettiest bickerings to which “‘ the wants 
of thosé who want nothing” often give rise. 

' Phe fact is, the management of a boarding-house requires qualifi- 
cations and talerits which- fall to the share of-but few. They must 
hiave'a temper not easily ruffled; an independence of character to 
thaintain #éépect ; an arm’s-length politeness to keep impertinence at 
a ‘distance ;) a disposition yielding in‘ trifles, but firm in matters of ‘iin- 
portative. ' To these should be added, the powers of language, and 
the'art’of conversing, regulated by a knowledge of mankind and ene 
fiched’ by varied and extensive reading. 

('By'bringing such talents to bear in time and place, for the enter- 
taintient, and it may be for the instruction, of those who make ‘up 
a boarding-house family, some hopes may be entertained that in Keep 
ing’ such’ ani establishment, the party who undertakes it may not’ 7 
— out of pocket. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 


Sir,—I believe I recognise under a varied title the graphic pew-of 
@ travelling architect, whose sketches have afforded me, in common 
With ‘your readers, so lively a source of amusing information. My 
niind: had been especially moulded for his last paper by a’ recent 
intetview with a citizen of immense wealth, another ‘“ Fullmoney,” 
who, purposed building an extensive mansion, and for which I had the 
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prospect OF beitig comidintioned to" fanish designe; but my bile was 
distiirbed’ Uti Deitig ‘told ‘that! T should ‘be “expired otily to produce a 
féw tough shetchés as guide for ‘his carpenter; who my Mecenas 
informed me’ ‘would ‘maitrage all the details, and 'to*°whom’ the practical 
direction of the ‘Affait'was to be wholly entrusted.” ‘Now ‘itiost profes- 
sidnal’ men treble atthe idea of leaving the merést’mintitics’ to the 
usually perverse ingenuity of'a mind rédolent ‘of’ the glacpot')! Bat 
here a regular clubbing of intellect was propused} whieh P wh? Sure 
@' (practising ‘arehitect would condemn as’ altogether’ infra dig a 
prostitution of art revolting to thé very soul ‘of dn horeet Utsciplé.' En 
houses’ devoted to the mere purposes of business indeedwe wiay fegard 
with indifference ‘a violation, ‘may ‘even tolerate*a! totat abedtite 26f 
architectural ‘propriety ; bat where a higher ‘charatter istooked for, 
suély heterogenous associations must be alike injerious tothe patton) 
— ‘eatist; and ‘to art: Fam, &c. a | tad? sit9vo1 to ofste 
bsamoiex sonstias yar pyar 
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oe ‘* Palmam qui merat ferat.” 
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S¥a~O1 iis ubiversally admitted. that not the least Ufithe enjoyiments df 
bclety’ consists in possessing the acquaintance .of those |whose.tihe of 
parseit! is“of the same class : whether the soldier, the sailor,’ the sara 
gdon;'or the’ sportsman, “it will be found the® greater’ the degeed20f 
eAthusiasm; the more the delight and amusement’ they will détive fiom 
an intercourse with’those of their gwn caste. - Theré<is\no: portion! of 
dotiety that can’ ‘enter so fully into this assertion’ as ‘artists; and 
tioreespecially those of that grade who may be ranked as the mid- 
dling order, atid to ‘have an opportunity at times:to hear'one*“sing 
bie dolefal notes” of his’ straggles for fame, is often a source’of en, 
Gyuragenient ‘and consdlation ds. well’ as entertainment to: those who 
i) Where truedevotion ‘and -seabin the>cause-of 

QeMatt? is flt; or rather possessed) it! is almost impassible: for two. 
artists to'corverse without something‘ being -enacnra ‘the 
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in a memorandum book, much good information and, many. pseful 
hints would, be given, that.in.all probability. might, lead.to weeful known 
ledge in the arts, These semarks are made 9s an apology for,iutray 
ducing to the reader the following ideas, of. an. esteemed . and. highly 
valued friend,.ta;whom,].aGix the name of MartinMaguilp, not hay» 
ing his..permiasion, to, publish, bis, real, pame, although. his, works, are 
familiax.to, the eyes of the, visitors of the, metsnpalinn, as well as most 
of the. provincial exhibitions. « sted 
o~1 recollegt,;the, Jast. time I called. upon poor Martin, it. wenip.the 
month; of, November, about, the close. of the day; I found him, sitting 
in @. musing mood, his dark eyes earnestly bent upon the last, .remaing 
ing sed, cinder in the grate, his. pallet and brushes lying on the tables 
and thejlatter, from their scattered appearance, looking as if they had 
been dashed. down, ina rage of despair; he seemed in so.complete.a 
state of reverie that I paused and felt. vexed for having, so, intrudeds 
However, my entrance had been made so much in my accustomed 
manner, ‘‘ sans ceremonie,” that I had got too far into the room to 
retire without being perceived by. him; and he immediately raised 
his head and assured me I had arrived at the happy moment to snatch 
him from the clasp of the monster, misanthropy. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
says he, “‘ I wasyjust cursing patronage,” ‘* That is strange, indeed,” 
replied I, “‘ when all are trying to fan the flame of patronage, and 
courting the favour of patrons: in every quarter; where would have 
been our Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Opie, Jackson, and the other 
names that this country can boast of, but for the patronage of George. 
THs and, iNa, sbords | Edgecombe, : Keppel, ‘Mulgrave, Dr. Woolcottg 
&codit. BooMvTaking it,” said. he, “even inthis, point.of, Niews itoim 
sufficient, toi cause sus to lament that it is to the notice and :exertions: of 
suchspestons, that.the artist is only as it were a secondary movements 
tothink, that talentof itself. is,.as;.a useless property; nays thaduitiim 
only the cause of exposing the possessor to the more keen. sensations of 
thes distresses and. miseries .of the, human mind. ..Without chig goed 
fortune-be-similar to those you have mentioned, of. such | as theses an 
there: are-many, were each artist possessing equal talent, to, find anclp 
patrons, no.doubt we should have more. Reynoldses, Westa, Jacksonts 
&c.; shut; the dreadful misfortune. is, that.Jet there be.twaaty.young 
mem of equal.génius and ability, and. only, one of them find, a paapens 
that isthe only. ene who. would -reach.the .goal.;:,’tis true, the.regt map 
find peaple.who,: wishing to. have the, character. of being, liberal, silk 
swell themselves. out and make.a -geeat-show,of patronage, hut what 
do they do? they lead. the.young,artist.on the ige,and there leave 
him, I consider,” continued he, “ this ag one of the greatest evils 
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and curses upon the arts of our country; namely, the -falee and ide- 
ceptive patronage of a certain -class of: individuals. I have known 
many an artist ruined by these creatures,-more especially in country 
towns; in fact 1 myself am a standing proof of the ruinous tendency 
of half-and-half patrons. I confess, when: I firat began; had the 
good fortune to possess one of those brilliant jewels, a real, patrou; 
ene ‘resolved to follow up my efforts with a full determination to 
accomplish my success; and as his establishment was one that, caused 
his table to be-constantly surrounded with the principal gentry of the 
vicinity, I now and then met with a-guinea-order from them by way <f 
compliment; as a protegé, I had-exhibited one or two ‘pictures im the 
metropolitan exhibitions which brought down. showers, of, applause 
in the critiques of the papers and periodicals ofthe time, and the 
more substantial satisfaction of finding purchasers; seom after this 
the sudden death of my patron was the cause of opening my eyes to 
that evil of which I now complain. I must, however, do 'these.gents 
of the vicinity the justice to admit, they for a time continued 'te-be+ 
plaster me with their congratulations on my guecess, and) now.and 
then gave me a small erder, but by degrees they fell off one by one.’ 
*« Oh,” says one, “* Martin Maguilp has done very: well ; ‘he. hashed 
his works noticed in the London newspapers; only see how 'they 
praise him; he must now make his own way. ‘And, here’s poor, Mr 
Scumble and Mr. Glazeall showing great talent, we must give thema 
push forward in the world; and on. they. go, both’ Seumbling nad 
Gdazing over the faults of them beth, until they reach » the» same 
mediocre class; and then I remain where they-left me, only with, the 
additional difficulty of struggling with two powerful rivals om the. same 
par, and perhaps half a dozen more favourites of novelty, fighting and 
breaking each other’s heads for a maintenance. for.our families, ‘and 
¢an searce procure that. Better would it have been had we.all.fols 
lowed some useful trade, than thus being led on to the ice, and then 
left; of all painters and pictures that merit pity, are those of. medi; 
ocrity. The ‘painter who is fed up with-the idea of being able to shine 
as a ledding character, and then forsaken when he.is half way, cannot 
possibly’ be any thing but a miserable being—his works are not good 
enough to fetch'a high price; because he is not a popular artist of the 
day, and this ‘merely for want of a steady patron; surely he may. bave 
some little excuse for misanthropy.” ey odd 

I: could: not help thinking there was some. weight in, my, friend's, 
remarks, and observed to him, that as he was so: berne out, by.expet, 
rience, he: had: just cause to feel the-truth. of it, and I-had heard,several, 
country artists complain that many of these rising stars would have been, 
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‘miade happier members of society, had'they been taught to use a vw 
anda plane, a sleeveboard and a thimble, or lapstone and last; but, 
inquired'I, “how can you find out a way for a fair distribution ‘of 
‘patronage according to the ‘merits of each aspirant?” These ‘words 
‘set podr Martin ‘qaite into spirits; and with’ his ‘pallet on his ‘thunib, 
which he had just taken up for the purpose of cleaning, and his paltet- 
knife; flourishing with an air of theatric “action to the word;” ex- 
‘claimed;'“ Ah, there's the rab.” Listen while I offer my plan’ to 
vemédy this%evil; ‘but before I proceed, I must just premise my 'pro- 
ject with’ relating to you ‘an occurrence that happened to myself, and 
which in'‘thy humble judgment clearly explains where the evil ‘lies. 
s*\[o happened,” ‘continued he, ‘‘-to be in the provincial - exhibition 
téom of the'tieigtibourhood where I reside, on what is termed the prf- 
velte dayyj that’s; the day for inviting certain distinguished individuals 
of the°vidinity’to inspect the pictures, previous to their being exposed 
to'the® public! generally; there were no catalogues ready, and conse. 
quently the most attractive pictures the soonest commanded attention. 
It-was-with'to sufall degree of pleasure’ witnessed one of my pictures 
had°caught the eye. One gentleman particularly, whom I knew t6 
be ‘possessed of great wealth, and was considered to be a most perfect 
good Fudge of ‘pictures seemed, among others, to be charmed’ and 
défighited with it’ The general inquiry was, « Whose is it?” but 6 
on6°e6uld tél) After some time, being near him, he turned to’ mé; 
and asked me who was the painter of the picture; to which T replied} 
it was “ore ‘Of my ~humble productions. Now, as he knew mete’ bé 
otily!jpoor! Martin Maguilp, resident in the same neighbourhood) hé 
thought’ it-impossible to be good for any thing, and immediately 
eased ‘his ‘admiration ‘and left the picture, nor did'I see him go to it 
&gain’while ‘he remained in the room. Now had‘! told ‘him it ‘had 
beén! done by some popular named artist of the day—oh, what rap- 
tures ‘would he have continued im! This, though it occurred sq 
pointedly to myself, is by no means a solitary instanee. How fre- 
quently’ we’ hear people ask in the Somerset House and other exhie 
bitiéns, Wheres such a one’s picture, and where's the other’s—wheré 
8 Wilkie—Collins—Callcott—Turner, &c. &c., without- looking: fot 
the best ‘and most excellent works, as works of art: the truth is, that 
the public generally bestow their applause according to the poptlarity 
of the painter, more than the real genuine merit of the work. Now 
éowies ny ‘femedy: I would most certainly and unbesitatingly abolish 
the] custémi ‘of putting artists’ names in the catalogue. If this were’ 
done, we ‘should see more fair play;' merit would then meet with its: 
due reward, prejudice would be entirely destroyed, and patronage more 
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ently bestowed. So strict should my observance heat noeentt of 
the performer's: name, that neither deecte rT, doorkeeper tint 
@les¢ontiected with the exhibitions should be made acquainted with the 
ame of the artist until after the close of the exhibition. Theseate- 
dogues should merely contain the description or title of each pictures 
and, until some such plan as this is adopted, we may all well and 
truly complain. e adh 
' Having made the attempt to put into practice my recommendation 
to others, of making memorandums of the conversations with’ my 
friends on Art, I communicate them in the earnest hope of affordiog, 
if nothing further, to the readers of the Magazine of the Fine Arts, at 
least a subject for their consideration, Donner beau jeu & tout.» | 
f friend Maguil paligantidees 
P.S. I possess a few more of my frie aguilp’s’ original ‘ideas, 
which were not, as these are, begedtian in the misanthropical moath of 
November: the insertion, however, of this will préve'to“nte how far 
they may be acceptable. ined & tA 





ON ARTIFICIAL EXPEDIENTS: 
«« Men should be what they seem.” Suakesreane, 


Bvixy species of falsehood carries with it its own here ea hot 


ly in cases of fraud and injustice, but in matters where expediétits 
He velonted to for hiding bodily defects, or to supply ‘charms and 
‘Which nature has denied: the pain of concealment more than 
jalarices the advantages expected from such artifices. In some 
instances vanity comes in aid to those afflicted with some 9 Hd 
body or limbs, and it is no uncommon thing to see the most cost! 
ns in ornament, and the most fashionable dress lavished 6 
tlie misshapen of their kind, male as well as female. sic Pra 
But the self-delusion of those who endeavour to hide the inroads of 
on their person or features is not always successful. What 
jdanimity must be practised by the highly painted fair! She aa 
void, as far as she is able, the impressions of heat and cold; he 
br grim must neither give way to the allurements of mirth, nor ‘to 
tie."mehting sympathy of woe. Nor can it be doubted but that the 
line which females of the highest quality witness our theatrical 
exhibitions, has its origin in the fear of disturbing the artificial in their 
pera Some indeed there are who carry on the artificial to 
end of life, and like Narcissa, would extend the ruling passion 
even beyond the grave, who think with her, that — 


ROY - * One need not sure be ugly, tho’ one’s dead.” sick tod 

Where again, having tried the conten of cheating time, ‘find iy 
i 
of 


iy 


iis too galling to bear, and at once display oa 


in 

‘are neither young nor handsome, and diséov: w 

3 hat it is not in power-to conceal; ‘aw inétatice’ 
which will appear in the following relation. 104 
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po 9 pa snenns a! ga ene ero ong ge metropolis, unas 
of rubbing off the rust of a country life, as welk 


40: revive er inet recullectiont and the pleasures of o 

@n:my.atrival my first visit was to a very old associate. ‘ae opraauad 

_ ‘have; undergone some change, but I could not immediately conclude 
what that change might be—certainly not in his reception of ime 

The same shake of the hand, the same hearty welcome, and kind 

inquiries 1 had always experienced from him, preceded—what would 

Itake? I told my friend that at present I would take nothing: but 

seat, for.1 had taken a long walk to get to him, lest the news.of; 

arrival: might reach him before I could, and give him reason to s 

I would: neglect him.—‘* And how,” continued I, “is it with yout 

good dame?” 

at Better, better, a great deal better, since her delivery.” 

to ff Delivery, my good friend; why surely I am not to congieides 

onthe birth-of a son or a daughter !” wait 

After a heart laugh—* I mean, replied the old gentleman, ‘hes 
Delivery from the dentist.” 

‘* But how,” continued he, ‘‘ should you know any thing about such 
matters! You, who have never employed them for any other purpose 
than that of pulling your teeth out when they became troublesome. 
I tell you my good friend, ‘ we are all sophisticate.’ You indeed are 
the natural man, neither beholden to false hair, false looks, nor false 
any thing.” 

pe pen discovered that my old acquaintance had rejected his. wigy 
which he had sported for the first time when we last met. _ , 
otf Why you are to know,” he proceeded, “ that a marked feature of 
the: present age is, to combat old Time in all his approaches, when | 

9, donger conceal the advances he makes, we e. reaeely face 
to, defend ourselves.” ve 
Irs attack i is generally on the sight, and we arm oureelegs a 
and as many are subject to a defective vision, 
well but the mouth nn the teeth must be fie 
lnexable part:shews the ravages of Time most mischievously ; 4 
ed Pw speech,.as well as by the falling in of fay! 
evil can only be half combated by the admission .of new ; 
ign allies, which like all such aid, make us pay dear for thi 
service, and often leave us worse than they found us, For here’s 
sooner does a dentist put his fingers in your. mouth, but. 
4 isin your pocket. Zounds, sir! it is an annuity for life to him, 
Irs, alterations, and additions, follow each other ike doctor, 2 
fay undertaker, &c. You are his to the end of the chapter 
asin the instance of my poor wife, you break his chains, and 
submit them with a good grace to the wear and tear of years.” .. . yy 

*« You see in my own case what a coxcomb I have been, to suppose, 
that apie the vee of my Artificial Natural hair, to gain a march upon 

Ye si my I had recourse to the dye, which, ¢ertair ids 
ime om ome weds Sc geet 

may 
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ich is after all an honest refuge, ¢in our sex,at least) for it.is seen, felt, 
yr ‘i erstocd to be a wig. ty wife however, sed to the sight, 
anitt'F'to the feeling, ‘so here I am with my few scattered grey hairs, 
independent of block and barber; and to say the truth, am in better 
temper with myself for the resolve, especially since I have an artist 
whispering to his friend, ‘ A good study that, Brushwell !’ {1 

** But my poor wife! nothing could equal the wry faces she made 
for the first month with her new mouthful of teeth. . After a time, 
however, she began to get up her looks, and to speak with less of the 
falsetta, when one day, in the full utterance of a good joke, snap went 
the spring, and down dropped the jaw, and away went the ject, it was 
not to be recovered. 

“‘ The secret was out, and her friends condoled with her on the oeca> 
sion; told of so many losses and ‘crosses of the kind which had 
happened to themselves or their acquaintance, that my spouse, with a 
tolerable good grace, acquiesced in their reasonings, on the fallability 
of. such expedients, and the necessity of still continuiag-4o use them, 
that the experiment was once more tried, and the necessary repairs 
took place—but it would not do; one tooth broke, another became 
loose, and a third was swallowed, this completed the designs of 
my wife,—but here she is to answer for herself;” the lady now 
éfitered, and with all imaginable good humour took up the narrative 
of her misfortune with many more instances of musing: than ‘had been! 
given. by her husband. 1691 

This species of deception by which no one is deceived, is kept up, 


through all the etceteras of shape and make, but so much at the fee 
éf éomfort, that few, but for the example of fashion or falsé shame 
bat would be glad to return to the ease of their infirmities. (2010 * 
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REMARKS ON POPE'S CELEBRATED ODE FOR |” 
ST. CECILIA’S DAY. . , 


: 2 at bea 
Whoever has read, and there are but few who have not, this beatitiz’ 
ful poem of Pope, cannot have failed enjoying the most delightful’ 
agsociations to which elegance of diction and the splendour of versifi- 
cation can possibly give rise. Had it indeed been original, derived; 
solely from the imagination of the mighty poet of our Augustan era, 
it would with justice have been pronounced inimitable. But in this 
instance Pope was decidedly an imitator ; taking his ideas partly front 
Addison’s ode on the same subject, and falling with him into the wake: 
occasioned by the glorious course of Dryden's song and Alexander's, 
feast : both which pieces were composed in honour of the divine song-. 
stress St. Cecilia. a 
“Dr. Johnson ‘says, “ that if this ode be particularly ins ctea, ie 
will be: found that the first stanza consists of sounds, well ‘chosen® 
indeed, but.only sounds ;” possibly there are not many who, will really, 
coincide. with that learned critic. The invocation to the Muses,is.cegn, 
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tally eoiitntn place, atid ‘neither Pope’ hor “Addisbti dtd a" ang Way 
original i in enumerating the various instraménts and effects of music : 
the former had. been already powerfully adduced by Dryden, and: itha- 


gination cannot form more beautiful association’ than when ed feels 
that 


“¢ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


Still however the description of the rise, continuance, and fall of 
sweet, sounds is delightful, and the rhythm so admirably adapted to’ 
express a just idea of the subjects described, that the most fastidious 
must be pleased; and the scholar and the critic with agree that even 
Virgil’s celebrated line :— 


** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,” 


never impressed a livelier image of the’ measured rush of a body of 
horse, than: does the beginning of this justly celebrated poem causeiits 
reader to luxuriate in all those refined sensations which man expe= 


riences ‘when music pours itself upon his soul. 
(iy 

The. second stanza, commencing ‘“* By music,” &c. and ending with. 
“ Giddy factions. hear away their rage,” has been denounced. by the 
same learned critic as consisting of ‘ hyperbolical common places, 
easily to he found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well 
expressed. ; ple perusal of this portion, however indulgent, can ward 
off the force and truth of these femarks: the versification is irregular, 
and in some places destitute of euphony. No new idea occurs; we 
readi.nathing there. which either surprises us, or which we did not.feeb 
before, r30q fut 

The ‘third stanza is magnificent; there is not a lial there of which 
Dryden might not have been justly proud: here are ‘“ numbers,” 
images, harmony and vigour.” [t' is perhaps the only really origigal 
portion of the whole poem, and all will confess that it is most truly; 
pce ca The next part has also fallen under the rebuke of Johnson: 

“placing and detaining us amid the dark and dismal regions of 
nee seri whiére rieither Hope rio? fear, joy rior sotrow, can be found.” 
The stern critic admits that the poet accompanies us throughout, but 


asks,‘‘.what.can form avail without better matter?” . How liable: this, - 
petition nay be considered to this denunciation will ever be a matter: 
fot@stiniatioh, ‘according to the tastes of those who inay peruse’ 2° 
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-but Dr. Johneoii-does wer reinarle; perhaps throughGriadvertence, pos- 
sibly on > Pad “aliddst ‘the “whole” Of’ thé éptsbde of Orpheus, 
which has been so much admired, is little better than a free transla- 
tion of the latter part of the fourth Georgic of Virgil. On: reference 
t6 ‘the poem, the reader will perceive that from the noble theme pre-. 
Viously quoted, we are hurried at once into the wildest mazes of allé: 
gorical fiction. Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, flying the embraves 
of Aristeeus, was ‘killed by a serpent: fearless of the dead and regards 
less of danger, her husband undertook the well known enterprize of 
féscuing her from the power of Pluto. Such was the subject which 
Pope chose for his muse; and it would seem that he willingly waved 
the exercise of his own inventive powers to follow the ideas of a poet 
whom, however he might imitate, he could scarcely. expect to equal, 
and certainly.never could surpass. He begins, 

«« But when tbrough all th’ infernal bounds, ass A 

Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 

Love, strong as death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead.” &c. 


These lines are good, but how much finer, and yet how evidently their 
gadel ‘ure'the words of Virgil! isW 


bas . “ Tenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, } esw bisd 


Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum gi. blotnay 
Ingressus, manesque adiit, regemque tremendum.” 
Georgic. lib, iv. 1. 467-469. 
Here, iaving passed through the jaws of death, we'stand at-onée ia 
the presence of the terrible king, the spirits of the dead aré flitting 
Gfound us,’and the gloomy fearful darkness of the infernal proves 
hangs ‘thickly and heavily upon us. The subsequent words’ of? Popé 
are nothing more than what might suggest itself to any person endea 
vouring to depict'so horrible a scene. 
« But hark! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
ves oc, And see! the tortur’d ghosts respire, 
_ See, shady forms advance! 
< «Phy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 
‘And the pale spectres dance ! 
The furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurled hang list’ning round their heads.” 


Here weehave the Roman again. 


“tuodire Bes: oath At-cuatu commote Erebi de sedibus imis. 20) a ecog ofT 
§ soibyied _ Umbre ibant tenues, simulacraque luce carentum.” ide 
2 , Godrgie! iv2 3, &7.g NOMS 





oOde\for. St Cecilia’: Days ‘DHT 


~e0q .2209)19¥ bat Qaim ipee stupuere domus, etque intima Lethien jo oJ dud 
eeusdgqrO to oh Rartare, cmruleosque implexe. ee 8 os > vidie 
° ©"Bumenides.” Georgie. iv. 1. 484-488, “°° 
“ ‘Atque Ixionii vento rota constitit orbis.” Id. 1.494)! “uw 
S$I913197 i ij ta mons 
-ombhe,address which follows is highly poetical, but we may suppose 
that, the infernal deities rather acceded to the affectionate piety of, the 
husband, than to any powers of intercession which poetry vainly 


attributes to things inanimate and under their peculiar dominion. , \,, 


-Bi2081 


to ostipis' “© He sung, and hell consented = sb lo esal 

toad To hear the poet’s prayer ; eoo sod -eaivoeds 

Stern Proserpine relented, — 

And gave him back the fair.” : ‘i ye 

‘* Casus evaserat omnes : , * 

Redditaque Eurydice superas veniebat ad auras.” © sane 
Georgic. iv. 1..485-486..22 25 


“ Though fate had fast bound her 

With Styx nine times round her.” 

- “* Novies Styx interfusa coércet.” 
tions ylinsbive w: ee wns { seedT 
We have now come to the extreme point of bliss which.the.unhappy 
bard was permitted to enjoy. Pope closely follows his model, and 


unfolding the catastrophe says, 
. “ But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes.” 


How, noble, how pathetic is Virgil here! in the very dawn.of reger 
nerating life, when he was in all but sure possession of his long lost 
love, the. busband, the lover borne away by his feeling, and, heedless 
of the; sad, penalty imposed, turns to gaze upon his beaytiful—shis 
beloyed one. 2cidjon o18 

«« Cum subita incautum dementia cepit emantem, garluor 

Restitit, Eurydicenque suam jam luce sub ipsa, 

Immemor, heu! victusque animi, respexit,” ~ | 

"Georgie. iv: 1: 488; 490, 491. 


In one fatal—one forgetful moment it is'done—he does but see her— 
and ‘ 


“ Again she falls, again she dies, she dies! ”" A 
_ ——+_——" Iterum crudelia retro 
~ Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus.” 
Georgic. ivi 495-4960% 919 


The poems here wil! sgt Deke comparison: Whi can rel without 
emotion, the. melancholy, yet mild rebuke of the again dying Eurydice ? 








Remarks on Popé's celebrated 


—* Obit nie, inquit, miseram, et te perdidit; Crpheu? 
Quis tantus furor 
_ Jamque vale: tt ingenti circumdata nocte; 
Tnvalidasque tibi tendens, heu!. non tua, palmas.” 
Georgic. iv. 1.494-495-497-498. 


In the next line. Pope is extremely beautiful, but the language } is not 
his ; he has but. changed the person by addressing the lonely survivor. 
«« How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move?” 
‘* Quo fietu manes, quo Numina voce moveret ?” 
Georgic. iy. 1, 505. 

The widowed mourner is then described as 

All alone, 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan ; 

And calls her ghost, 


' For ever, ever, ever lost! 
This is an admirable passage, but is lost when contrasted with i its 
‘great original. imo 
“19 “« Tpse cava solans egrum testudine amorem, 
Te duleis conjux, te solo in littore secum, 
w" Te veniente die, te decedente canebat.” 
Georgic. iv. 1. 464-465-466. 
The next portion, 
Dh «* Now with faries surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amid Rhodope’s snows, 
See, wild as the winds, o’er the desert he fiies ; 
Hark! Hemus resounds with the Bacchanal's cries— 
Ah! see, he dies! 


has more of originality in it than any other portion of the episode; 
yet-even in this we may trace strong affinity to the Mantuan bard. 
‘* spreto Ciconum quo munere matres, 
i ; Diseerptum latos juvenem sparsere per agros.” 
eZON Georgic. iv. 1. 520-522. 
In conclusion, Pope judged, and rightly so, that he could not better 
terminate the sad story of Orpheus, than by maintaining the almost 
itéral translation of the poet whose narrative and ideas he epi ‘to 
have adopted so closely. 
** Yet even in death Eurydice he sung, 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woeds, 
Eurydice the floods, ' 
sq Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung.” ~~" cs 
“ Tum quoque marmoreli caput 4 cervice reyulsum, doinoM 
Gurgite cum medio portans (Eagrius Hebrue } aSISSTY 5 
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"+ cos Valveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua,» 

Ah miseram Eurydicen, anima fugiente, vocabat.: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripe,” 
Georgic. iv. 1, 523, 4, 5,6, 7. 

In the last portion, ‘* Music the fiercest grief can charm,” &c. we 
are led back to the consideration of similar matter with the se¢ond 
stanza. The poem closes with an undeniable imitation of Dryden; 
nor is Pope altogether singular in so doing, for Addison has done 
nearly the same in an ode bac Johnson pronounces to have ‘‘ some- 
thing in it of Dryden’s vigour.” That learned critic complains also, 
that both Dryden and Pope have the same fault at the end of their 
respective odes—‘ the comparison of each being literal on one side, 
and metaphorical on the other.” The ode to St. Cecilia's day is said 
to have been written by the desire of Steele; Pope, as before ob- 
served, took Dryden for his prototype, and imitated Addison. It 
ewould*be difficult to pronounce this work as any thing but a beautiful 
compilation ; it is in fact no more than an admirable arrangement of — 
adapted idea. No one who reads Dryden and Pope, but must per- 
ceive the strong similarity, and the classic reader, as already shown, 
will refuse-the laurel to the inventive genius of the latter. Still, it is 
a beautiful morceau; and although generally considered as a failure, 
will always be read with delight. Pope inspires us with ‘“ calm ac- 
quiescence,” Dryden “ with turbulent delight ;” the beauty and ele- 
gance of the one rests on the delighted “‘ear;” the majesty and 
thunder of the other is re-echoed from the very inmost recesses of the 
‘¢ mind.” ~? C. S. 





ON 
GLASS PAINTING, AND SOME RECENT PRODUCTIONS 
OF THAT ART IN BAVARIA. 


DsrFERENT countries have put forth their claims for the invention of 
the art of painting on glass, in like manner as they have originated the 
Gothic or Pointed style of architecture. Our present purpose is not 
to investigate these claims, but metely to give some account of the 
history of the art, and of the various processes adopted in it; and to 
say something in regard to the attempts which are now making at 
Munich, not only to revive the practice of the art, but to bring it to: 
a greater pitch of perfection than it had before attained. 
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orcThis speeies:of painting, which flourished ‘so: extensively duriitthe 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, was orivinally anda 
its best period, exclusively of a religious chifracter. Oonformably 
with the idea that the interior of a church ought, as far as’ possible} to 
suggest to the senses the heavenly Jerusalem built of precious stores, 
it was, as Boisserée has well observed, an almost indispensable: em 
bellishment required for the lofty windows, where it was employed to 
fill up those spaces with the splendour of the most brilliant hues, atid 
to. exhibit various ornamental devices and figures, harmonizing both 
in. style and character with the architecture of the structure itself. 
Originating in Mosaic painting, the most ancient kind of glass painting 
was little more than a species of mosaieycomposed of different ‘pieces 
of glass, each one of which was of a single colour. The outline was 
produced by the lead in which the glass was set, the shadows merely 
indicated by a few dark hatchings on the surface, and the compositiéf 
generally limited to a single figure, or at the most, to but very féw ; 
which simplicity was amply atoned for by the variety and brilliatiey 
of the ornamental parts. The whole window was an architectural 
¢eomposition in colours, and so far an integral portion of the wholé 
building. Several specimens of this class have been given by Boisserée 
himself-from the windows of the choir of Cologne cathedral. Thé’art 
afterwards made a rapid stride, in the fifteenth century, when painting 
im general began to develope its powers, and’ when one of the greatest 
masters in that art, namely, John Van Eyck, discovered the metho? 
of enamelling on glass, that is, of coating one surface of plain ‘glas¥ 
with any colour, so that any part of that colour might be scraped 
away, and the space filled up again with another, which was ‘afterwards 
burnt in; or the shadows and middle tints could be applied at ‘the 
back. In consequence of this improvement the figures now obtained’ 
@ degree of spirit and relief they did not before possess; the scale of 
the subjects was enlarged, and the effect and splendour of the compo- 
sition were enhanced by the contrast of light and shadow, This 
degree of perfection was attained just as the early German style of 
painting, (whose most distinguished masters, Albert Durer, Lucas 
van Leyden, &c. had done so much for. painting on glass) began to’ 
give way to that of the Italian school. The glass paintings executed) 
_ in) France during the time of Primaticcio, and afterwards under ‘the’ 
direction of Jean Cousin, Pinaigrier, and other celebrated artists-of! 
the sixteenth century, are not inferior in point of execution ‘to’ the? 
other: historical paintings of that school, while they are: distinguished 
by extraordinary richness of: hues. Notwithstanding that the-style of: 
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contifipsition had undergone. a considerable change, appreaching dilore 
and, more closely tothe. historical, instead’ of being, as at itsvorigan, 
chiefly, ornamental, ;the principle. was still kept: in viewy; that! this 
@pecies. of, painting depends for effect upon coloured light. and’-that, 
eonsequently, it approaches the nearer to perfection in proportion:te 
the intensity.and brilliancy of its hues, The technical execution was 
expressly adapted to this end, for the different colours were not invati- 
ably on, separate pieces of glass, as was the case in the older mosaié 
style, but. the various parts of the figures were cut out in such mannet 
@$,to suit the outlines and the folds of the drapery, whereby the ‘lead 
that. joined the pieces together did riot interfere with the design. ~The 
advantage, attending this method of uniting the separate parts ' was, 
that too many dissimilar tones were not burnt in upon the same-piece; 
whereby the purity and brilliancy of the colours were better preserved} 
and. the subject could be formed of any extent. bar 
_wkowards the close, however, of the sixteenth, and the beginning’ of 
the, seventeenth century, when fewer opportunities occurred for! exe2 
euting,large windows of painted glass, the artists began to apply 
themselves more to small compositions, and the third method, or what 
ig;technically styled peinture en apprét, came into vogue both if 
France and in the Netherlands. This consisted in painting the wholé 
of, the subject, with all its various masses of colours, and their middle 
tints, upon a single plate of glass, which was afterwards burnt:inii>Yet 
although this seemed to be a very great improvement, it wasa prowexs 
requiring ‘the greatest care and dexterity; and it rarely happened«thae 
all the tints were perfect. In fact there was an evident fallingsoff iw 
the strength, the harmony, and the durability of the colours ; and the 
value of such productions, as works of art, decreased in proportionite! 
the greater expedition devised for the various technical ptocessesd 
And this was the case not only with the smaller compositions we have 
alluded, to, but likewise with windows upon a large scale executed ait? 
this| period; for instance, in those by Diepenbecke, in the churclpo# 
St. Gudula at Brussels, and in those executed ‘by Abraham>-Vaw? 
Linge, inthe! chapel of University College, Oxford. In the former, 
many of. the colours have disappeared, while in the latter few of them’ 
possess any beauty except the greens. In the eastern window of the 
same chapel; executed in 1687, by Henry Giles, the colours are quite! 
flown-—~an evident proof how very greatly the art had declined in the 
course of the seventeenth century. ad - 
Inthe eighteenth century, England distinguished itself by the atterito 
tion-it bestowed upon this species of painting; but the eventual result! 
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was very different from what might seem to have been aimed at, for 
the artists fell into a directly opposite system to the ancient one. 
Instead of considering brilliancy and purity of colours as one of the 
chief objects of this art, they endeavoured to imitate as far as possible 
the tones of oil painting ; till at length they did no more than produce 
‘transparent copies after some of their best masters, powerful in 
shadow, and harmonious in the general effect, but consisting of too 
many brown hues and broken tints. In New College chapel, at 
Oxford, we may compare the works by the younger Price, and Peckitt, 
both of whom belong to an earlier school, with those of Eginton and 
Jarvis. It was the two latter who mainly contributed to the change 
which took place in glass painting among us, by converting it into an 
imitation of oil painting. In the west window of the chapel, which 
was executed by Jarvis between the years 1777 and 1789, after car- 
toons by Reynolds, the Nativity is represented above, with the light 
proceeding from the infant, according to Correggio’s poetical idea; 
while below are seven allegorical figures merely in chiaroscuro, but so 
light in effect as quite to eclipse the sombre colouring of the principal 
subject. A still more extensive work by Jarvis and Forrest, namely, 
the great window in the choir of St. George’s chapel, at Windsor, the 
design of which is the Resurrection after West, is still more unsatis- 
factory. Here scarcely any light at all is transmitted through the 
shaded parts, while the ‘ lights’ themselves of the picture are greatly 
weakened by the tints being so much broken. Even among Eginton’s 
works, those which are merely in chiaroscuro produce a better effect 
than his others. We do not exactly know what his process was, but 
it seems to have been not very unlike peinture en apprét, as the figures 
are not joined together, but executed on panes of large dimensions, 
formed into a window, in the usual way. 

In France and the Netherlands, where this species of painting was 
formerly so much cultivated, it had been neglected to such a degree 
towards the middle of the last century, that La Vieil, the last who 
practised it, thought it necessary to recommend it to attention by a 
work of some length, giving an account of its history, and of the 
various processes employed in it. Notwithstanding this, it continued 
to be disregarded, until within these very few years, when some new 
experiments were made in the porcelain manufactory at Sevres, the 
specimens of which, exhibited at Paris in 1830, appear by. no means 
to have satisfied the public. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT STATESMEN. 


I. ON THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF FOX. 


Trutn, though oftentimes slow in its progress, outlives the bickerings 
of prejudice, and the adulatory compliments of false praise. There is 
no vocation more subjected to the baneful influence of popular clamour 
than that of the statesman ;—there is no situation in life more difficult 
to secure applause, and to preserve an unsullied reputation. His 
best intentions are open to the most hateful misconstruction, and so 
delicate is the public sense, that every action of his life is watched 
with the most intense vigilance, and arrayed against him in after 
times, just as it might suit the views of a party or the malevolence of 
a faction to use them. The progressive advantages of experience,— 
which are allowed to other men to change their opinions and rectify 
their conduct,—are denied to the statesman, who is charged with 
inconsistency for every deviation from former policy, though its ten- 
dency should be an acknowledged improvement; or he is upbraided 
with wavering principles and indecision of character, whilst he is con- 
templating good measures, which the times and circumstances of his 
country will not admit for immediate adoption. 

But the greatest enemy to public men, of whatever description, is 
flattery. Standing on the giddy height-of popular favour, or the 
esteem of select friends, men of great virtue are rendered vain of their 
acquirements and insensible to their faults. The virtue which needed 
no reproof never yet existed but in the career of one individual in the 
form of frail humanity, and that form, as it was assumed for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the world froni error and transgression, displayed 
the weakness of humanity without its vicious inclinations, and all the 
glories of the Godhead without its fulminating terrors. 

It would seem that the placid virtues of retired life are inconsistent 
with the-genius adapted for popular commotion. Hence we find that 
the men who have disturbed the world with their achievements, have 
been sometimes destitute of mgral feeling, and grossly sensual in their 
habits, or so absorbed in their. own importance, as to be entirely 
devoted to ambition. x 

The career of Charles James Fox is of a different character: it 
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exhibits ‘all the: characteristics of a fervid genius, andwall the bevave~ 
lence of aman. It is, however, to be deplored that’ his habits. weré 
not: always of a refined description, and there were levities in his 
private conduct, inconsistent with the high tone of patriotism which 
he-assumed in public life. We have no desire to : 


“«* Draw his frailties from their dread abode ;” 


we merely allude to the fact, as a blot in his character, without wish- 
ing, to offend against the feelings of his political friends, but to prevent, 
an accusation of partiality against us from the adversaries of .that 
great man. 

» As.a,public character the name of Fox will ever shine conspicuously, 
in British history, as the advocate of the great principles which have, 
had. a tendency to emancipate his fellow countrymen from political 
thraldom. In this respect we look upon him as the first instrument 
by which the object has been ultimately achieved ;—as. the advocate 
of;,those sentiments and opinions which ultimately triumphed. over 
party prejudice. He cannot be regarded as having originally, pos, 
sessed. the motive to benefit the people; but a higher tribute of, praise 
ig,yet.due to him, in his ‘peculiar circumstances, for having profited: by, 
experience, and adopted a course of conduct at variance with, his 
fonmer, principles. Few men would have had the courage. thus. toe 
advance at the head of his party, and oftentimes against their opinions; 
and, still fewer are there who would have had the honesty to renounce 
error, and to triumph over charges of inconsistency. 

»,/We can easily imagine that some indiscriminate edie: of, this 
great, statesman will raise his voice in wondrous exclamation at our, 
presuming to impute the slightest inconsistency to their, politica} 
. fayourite. .We once heard a grave old gentleman say, ‘‘ L.am-a 
Whig, and nothing but a Whig—I am for the principles of Charles 
James, Fox, and none other. He was the only man that ever lived. 
who,.properly understood the construction of society: he was the 
statesman who advocated rational liberty, without mob .vio, 
lence,” Of course this gentleman was prepared to.go the whole 
length of the doctrine, that men and not measures were to be..ré-, 
-by the people. But where are to be found, in the present day, 
a.,majority in any intellectual assembly who would advogate such 
adoring If we look to parliament, we find sentiments. uttered (by. 
avowed opponents of Mr. Fox’s party, far more liberal than,that. 
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emiment statésman: would have dared to avow ‘in ‘the Zenith’ of ‘his 
fame ;+~if we visit the clubs and societies now congregated’ in large 
towns, we shall hear opinions more enlightened than the entire galaxy 
of political adventurers in the senate during the early part of the 
reign of George the Third ;—and, what is yet more wonderful, if we 
happen to be passing by the hustings of an election, we shall hear the 
avowed organ of a faction; hitherto considered as destitute of popular 
sympathy, and hostile to an extension of popular privileges, promising 
his: advocacy of many liberal measures, which his opponent, as repre“ 
. setiting another faction, hitherto regarded as more liberal in theif 
views, will not pledge himself to support. What is such conduct cal+ 
culated to produce in the minds of the people, but an utter contempt 
for party feelings and party prejudices, and a lively sense of their own 
collective and individual superiority ? 

‘©'Mr. Fox did not, in the earliest part of his political lite possess a’ 
ptoper regard for public opinion. On the contrary, he entertained 
@ much’greater respect for the sentiments uttered within the walls of 
parliament. There is a vast change in the tone of his mind, and the 
qtality of his sentiments, to be traced in his early and more maturé 
speeches. On the debate (March 25, 1771), introduced for the com? 
mittal of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman Oliver, to the Tower, for 
discharging the printers apprehended by order of the House. Mr. Fox 
was‘in favour of that measure. ~ In his speech we find these words 
“*-No doctrine was ever yet broached in this kingdom, either so dange4 
rous-‘or so ridiculous, as that which seriously insists, that the House of- 
Commons, because elected, is without jurisdiction, and that the 
people must therefore be exempt from all obedience. * * * * The 
ouly point, therefore, remaining to be discussed, is, whether the people 
at large, or this house, are the best judges of the public welfare. For! 
my own part, I shall not hesitate to pronounce positively in favour of 
this house. What acquaintance have the people at large with the 
arcana of political rectitude, with the connections of kingdoms,’ the’ 
resoutces of national strength, the abilities of ministers, or even with 
their own dispositions. If we are to believe the very petitions which 
they have lately presented to the throne, they are unequal to —_ 
powers which the constitution has trusted to their hands.” 

‘The next passage is a solecism. ‘‘ They have the power of eliobiap 
their representatives, yet you see they constantly abuse that power, 
and ‘appoint those as the guardians of their dearest rights, whom they’ 
aectise of conspiring against the interests of their country.” 

It is difficult to conceive how those who abuse power, and are’ 
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aceused of conspiring against the interests of their country, ciuli be 
the best judges of public welfare. But it might very well ‘be inferred; 
that the people, whose confidence had been abused, and whose “iii 
terests had been conspired against, had becéme wiser by their experi-’ 
ence of public men. Mr. Fox, however, proceeds in a strain stil 
more contemptuous when he says: “‘ For these reasons I pay no 
regard whatever to the voice of the people : it is our duty to do what 
is proper, without considering what may be agreeable: their busiméss 
is to choose us; it is ours to act constitutionally, and to maintain the 
independency of parliament.” 

Independency of parliament, indeed! what kind of id dpetcbive) 
should parliament possess? Independency of the people, or the ides: 
pendency of the inftuence of the other two estates in the government?’ 
We, in 1833, understand the latter to be the true independency which! 
should be possessed by the House of Commons. Mr. Fox continues’?! 
‘Whether that independency be attacked by the people, or by the” 
crown, is a matter of little consequence; it is the ‘attack, not’ the! 
quarter it proceeds from, whieh we are to punish ; and if wé/are tobe’ 
controlled in our necessary jurisdiction, can it signify much, whether" 
faction intimidate us with a rabble, or the king surround us with*his*! 
guards ?. If we are driven from the direct line of jastice by the threats) 
of a mob, our existence is useless in the community. The minority! 
within doors need only assault us by the myrmidons without, to paite? 
their ends upon every occasion. Blows will then carry what’ theit®' 
arguments cannot effect, and the people will be their own agents, 
though they elect us to represent them in parliament. What mast.the” 
consequence be? Universal anarchy!” 1589 

How different is this language in the foregoing speech, from. that 
which Mr. Fox expressed not longer than a year afterwards: in hiv’ 
speeches referring to America, when his imveteraey to Lord North had: 
become more: matured. During a debate on April 2, 1774, om a bill 
for the better regulating the government of Massachusets: Bay; Mr. 
Fox spoke thus: ‘‘ I take this to be the question, whether America is 
tobe governed by force or management? J never could conceive 
that the Americans ought to. be taxed without their consent.” Tris 
impossible to conceive but that personal dishike very much influences’ 
the opinions of public men. Of this fact every person must be sensible 
who would: be: at the pains of tracing'the growing animosity between 
Mr.:Fox and Lord: North. Iwa debate on certain petitions for recom” 
ciliation with America, Mr. Fox joined with Mr. Burke, and pledged’ 
himself ‘‘ to pursue the noble lord, and bring him to answet for the 
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mischiefs oecasioned by his negligence, his inconsistency, and his:in=: 
capacity,”. In the same debate, Lord North alluded to Fox and Burke 
constantly as making a point, not only of attacking, but even of 
threatening him. In reply, Fox said, that his private resentments had 
not influenced his public conduct would readily be believed, when he 
asserted, that he might long since have charged the noble lord with 
the most unexampled treachery and falsehood. 

The temper of this speech sufficiently evidences the fact, that, poli- 
tical hatred and party spleen, gave the impetus to Mr. Fox’s conduct 
at this period of his life. In support of this assertion, we might also 
allude to his speech, delivered in opposition to a message from the 
crown, for the augmentation of the army. Mr. Fox begins by a strong 
animadversion on the incapacity of the ministry, and concludes by a 
personal, attack on Lord North—the middle of his speech being com- 
posed of a censure on the ministry for their want of promptitude, 
alleging that they ought to have put down rebellion in the first 
instance: and on Lord North’s proposition for a reconciliation with 
America, Mr. Fox congratulated his friends and the public upon the’ 
motion which the noble lord had produced, observing, that he who had 
hitherto been all violence and war, was then treading back his steps to 
peace. “I congratulate my friends and the public,” said he, ‘* on 
those measures which have. produced this effect.” What was the last 
sentence, we would asx, but a tribute of self praise to Mr. Fox and. 
his..party. 

It. is.supposed by some that Mr. Fox possessed a personal attach= 
ment to.America, and that it was the exuberance of his zeal for its: 
cause that induced him to express himself with violence towards Lord 
North. But how can this be imagined, when, on Mr. Burke’s motion 
for bringing up a representation and remonstrance from the general 
assembly of New York, Mr. Fox stated that “the right of parliament 
to tax America was not simply denied in the remonstrance, but only 
as coupled with the exercise of it. The exercise was the thing com- 
plained of, not the thing itself.” And then to turn the affair into a 
party censure, he concludes by saying, ‘‘ that the matter was not 
introduced in the remonstrance on account of its being a grievance, 
but to shew how extremely ignorant the ministers were of the proper 
mode.of taxing it.” 

In one of his subsequent speeches, after the usual attack on Lord 
North, and after stating that it was high time to change men, that 
there might be a change of measures; he takes the opportunity of say- 
ingj that he does not approve of every thing that has been done by 
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Lord Chatham. The fact is, that Mr. Fox did not possess the mag- 
nanimity of Lord Chatham, nor a tithe of his patriotism. 

' Notwithstanding the party spirit which pervaded Mr. Fox’s early 
_ career, it cannot be denied that he possessed liberal sentiments on 
many subjects, and that had he not been identified witha party, he 
would have shone more resplendently in the annals of his country. 
His speech against the motion of Colonel John Luttrell, for the exclu- 
sion of strangers from the House of Commons, (January 29th, 1778), 
is highly characteristic, and displays good sense and fitm principle. 
He observed that he was convinced that the true and only method of 
preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the gallery, and 
making the debates and decisions of the house as public as possible’; 
that there was less danger of misrepresentation in a full cotwpany than 
im a thin one, as there would be a greater number of persons'to give 
evidence against misrepresentation ; that the shutting of the gallery 
could not prevent the proceedings of the house from finding their way 
to public view, for during a certain period when the gallery had beeti 
left empty, the debates were printed, let the manner of obtaining them 
be what it might; and that in fact the public had a tight to aay 
— ipassed in parliament. 

ov iPhe. principles of Mr. Fox became more popular as he advanced ‘iti 
age and experience. He then began to entertain a respect for the 
opinions of the people: for in his speech on Mr. Burke’s plan of eto- 
némie' reform, Mr. Fox says, ‘“ The people have been slow and torpid 
*>* * But the virtue of necessity will animate them at last; and 
through ‘them it. will animate and correct this house. The virtué of 
necessity, sure in its principle and irresistible in its operation, is an 
effectual reformer. It awakens late; but it calls up many other vit- 
tues to its aid, and their joint exertion will infallibly bear down the 
greatest force, and dissipate the strongest combination that corrupt 
mien have ever formed against them.” 

The trath is, that the people were not sufficiently enlightened, m 
the earlier part of Mr. Fox’s career, to be sensible of the obligations 
of society, or to understand their own privileges, and the duties they 
owed to each other in their political relations. Religion too was fre- 
quently mixed up with politics, and the most rancorous hatred was ex- 
hibited towards those who differed from them in opinion. The cry‘of 
No 'Popery and Church and King were sufficient to set factions in a 
blaze, and no relief could be obtained during the height of party 
malevolence. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON ANATOMY IN PAINTING. 


Tue fact that a painter cannot arrive at any great excellence, without 
a considerable knowledge of anatomy, many people would be in- 
clined to dispute; and many persons, who acknowledge its utility 
im some respects, conclude, that, however necessary some knowledge 
of .the external muscles might be to the painter of nudities, little 
or ;},nene, would be requisite for the artist who confines himself 
to, the, representation of clothed figures,—that this might be easily 
obtained, by copying from statues, and the living model :. and that’ the 
benes being mostly covered, would not of course be considered worthy 
ef much attention. But all who consider this subject must be aware, 
thati.this opinion is diametrically opposite to the truth; the skeleton 
being the frame-work of the body, and as such being acted upon by 
thevtendons and muscles, and describing the grand points of the 
figure, requires a large portion of the artist's study. Looked upon\in 
this, light;,osteology may be called the grammar of anatomy, and 
should, therefore, undoubtedly be first entered on by the student,:as_ 
thej, artist) who has acquired knowledge of. the places and. relative 
agtion,jof the bones will be much more competent to enter into the 
seience, than one who has a considerable knowledge of the names and 
places of the several muscles, without any acquaintance with the 
skeleton,., ‘Were other arguments required we would refer the reader 
to the,works of Count Algarotti, in which he particularly. inculeates 
the necessity of studying ‘‘the figure and connexion of the bones, the 
origin, |progression, and shape of the muscles,” and above all the 
manner in which they effect the movements of ‘the body. 

»; Again, those who suppose that anatomical knowledge is not neces- 
sary for the painter, who undertakes clothed figures, only, are quite as 
much mistaken, as those who deny the use of osteology to the person 
who. represents naked figures; as however capable he may be of 
painting draperies, still without anatomy he will paint drapery, and 
nothing more: so that, all that grace and force, which is so much 
admired in the judicious expression of the limb through the clothing, 
would be exchanged for a successful imitation of what would appear: 
to be a.well constructed group of so many bundles of different cplenssd 


Itis certainly true enough that copying from the antique, or ime 
well-proportioned living madel,: isin .this; respect, as well as in every 
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other, the very best school for forming the taste that can be found ; 
but this will not apply where the artist does not understand what he is 
copying, without which understanding, though he be ever so attentive, 
he will fall into considerable mistakes, particularly in the study of 
living models ; as where the attitude requires any degree of exertion, 
or violent action, (and seldom is there a posture which does not), it is 
impossible for them to assist the student for more than a few moments, 
without giving an expression of weariness to the whole frame, which 
will inevitably be transferred to the canvass. 

But though the bones and the external muscles are the chief things 
to be attended to, yet a general knowledge of the whole fabric is 
necessary to give the proper effect to all the different motions of the 
body; and, when we say this, we refer not only to the solids, but the 
fluids, as upon them depend the diversities of colour that appear in 
the different sexes and ages; and which mark the natives of differerit 
climates, or show that the body is under the influence of some parti- 
cular passion. This is better gained by observation than theory, 
though much may be learnt by an attentive perusal of Dr: Brisborne’s 
“ Anatomy of Painting,” a work which we strongly recommend: to ail 
those who wish to make a proficiency in this branch of the art; but of 
course little more than’a cursory knowledge of the latter is required, 
compared to that of the skeleton. The head, the spine, the arms, the 
pelvis, and the lower extremities, command especial attention; and 
among these we would select the pelvis, upon which, taken as a whole, 
the grace and elegance in both standing and sitting postures depends, 
more than almost any bone in the human body. We would advise 
the artist, in prosecuting his studies in osteology, to obtain, if possible, 
the use of a good skeleton, supplied with a natural imitation of the 
cartilages and articulations: This will be very useful in comparing 
with his drawings, or taking a front or side view as occasion may 
require. It would also be highly advantageous to procure the different 
parts separately, as the head, trunk, limbs, &c.; and making draw- 
ings from them, in different views, to mark the tuberosities, ridges, 
and places of the insertion of the muscles. We would remark that 
the scapula, the great trocanter, and the femur demand especial 
study, and we would also point out the nature of the joint in connec- 
tion with the large bone of the leg. It should be drawn as well with- 
out-as in conjunction with the patella. 

After having carefully inquired into the uses of the several bones of 
the body, the next thing is to examine the principles and causes of 
their action. This leads to a consideration of the muscles, the most 
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ready: way to acquire a knowledge of which is to study the tables of 
anatomists, of which those of Albinus, and perhaps better still those 
of Vesalius, are the most esteemed for this purpose; the cuts which 
illustrate the latter work are said to have been drawn by Titian; but 
whether this be true or not they may be copied with great advantage, 
as it is certain that they are designed with great taste, judgment, and 
precision, In the absence of these, as they are rather difficult to be 
met with, we would recommend Tinney’s admirable ‘‘ Treatise on 
Anatomy,” which, although the plates are copied, names very accu- 
rately the shapes, situations, and attachments of all the principal 
museles. The next step is to draw with care from casts, which repre- 
sent the body after the skin and other integuments have been removed. 
There are several very excellent figures which have been prepared in 
this manner; but none more worthy of notice than the cast in the 
Royal Academy, which was prepared for the artists by the late Dr. W. 
Hunter; the elegance and grace of the attitude of which figure, and 
the perfect conformation of all its parts, have been justly celebrated. 
It has been very correctly copied on a smaller scale by Mr. Banks; 
and.casts of it should occupy a conspicuous place in the studio of 
every artist. who is desirous of excelling in this department of art. 
There are several others worthy the attention of the painter, as, the 
anatomical figure modelled by Roubiliac, a head and neck as large as 
life from the French, and the leg and thigh of a man with half the 
pelvis, showing the psoas muscle, which is also in the French Academy. 
Whichever the student make choice of to copy from, we would 
strongly advise the drawing it in different views, and comparing it 
both with other casts and with the living figure, placed in the same 
position as-the model. This will be found to be the best way to 
impress the names and action of the several muscles on the memory. 
When the student has copied carefully a sufficient number of these 
casts to be intimately acquainted with the subject, the next step is to 
draw from the antique. Most of the young artists of the present day, 
who wish to acquire myology, commence this previous to drawing from 
anatomical figures:—a practice which causes more loss of time than 
people might be led to suppose; as it causes a confusion of ideas 
which it takes some trouble to rectify, and is like labouring to teach a 
child to read before it can talk. 

There is another branch of picturesque anatomy, which, though it 
is overlooked by the generality of people, is of the greatest conse- 
_ quence ; we mean those tendinous expansions which bind the muscles 
together in many parts. These cannot be naturally represented either 
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in casts or drawings, by reason of their being thin and transparent. 
We would, therefore, hint that the only effectual mode of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of these parts, is to examine them in the dissected 
subject, on the removal of the skin and fat; they may thus be 
plainly discovered by their white and shining appearance. In the 
fore-arm this aponeurotic expansion is so strongly marked, as even to 
show itself in casts from nature. There is a cast from an arm prepared 
by Dr. Hunter, wherein it is distinctly observable, as it passes over 
the pronator teres, and the flexor carpi radialis. 

An excellent method to obtain information with respect to the 
muscular action, is to follow the well known practice of that eminent 
surgeon, to whose works we have so often referred. In consulting 
one’s own body before a glass, much will be shown by observing the 
action of the muscles of the fore-arm, which being remarkably intri- 
cate, may be examined with greater advantage in this way than any 
other. . This remark, of course, only applies to the front of the figure, 
as for the other parts, recourse must be had to the living model in 
another person ; and upon the judicious use of models a great deal 
depends. The most efficacious mode is to commence with the head, 
and to master this before proceeding any farther; then to go on regu- 
larly downwards with the trunk; then the upper, and finally the 
lower extremities, being careful not to begin with one part, before 
being intimately acquainted with the part before it. Thus, the stu- 
dent, will avoid that confusion of ideas which ensues when the whole 
figure ig.taken at once, and the discouragement which the vast, 
number of parts presents to the view of a beginner. In the course.of; 
this practice he should particularly observe the motion of the pecto- 
ralis in, connection with the arm, of which he will perceive that. it. 
ought properly to be considered a muscle, though it is situated on, the, 
breast. The action of the flexors, and extensors, pronators, and 
supinators, should also be carefully considered, as well by themselves; 
as,when acting in conjunction with other muscles. With regard to: 
the ps0e and some others, it will be sufficient for the artist to know. 
that they exist merely, as they are of little or no consequence. with, 
respect to painting. 

, Alaving. offered these general observations on the proper adie to, 
be bseryed in the study of this branch of anatomy, we will.conclude, 
by cautioning the tyro not to “ o’erstep the modesty of nature.” In 
the expression of the muscular action in his figures, even the great; M. 
Angelo: himself stands accused of this fault; but his excellence: im: 
every respect may palliate this defect in him. In any one of inferior geniué 
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it would however be despised, and laughed at. We cannot have a 
better example, in illustration of this remark, than in Henry Goltzius ; 
an artist whose sense and hue of colour was rich, vigorous, and 
transparent, but who, aiming at the style of M. Angelo, exaggerated 
all his faults, and very seldom attained to any of his beauties. The 
design of this highly talented painter, which, had he but kept it within 
the bounds of moderation, would have been grand and effective, is 
now, on account of its excessive anatomical] display, justly condemned 
as inflated and caricatured; so true it is that there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. A 





ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
( Continued ). 


Ii ‘Our last communication we gave the dimensions of the far-famed 
pottico ‘of St. Paul’s, though differing materially from the measure- 
ments given by Walpole. 

The great repair or restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral by Jones,’ 
says Dallaway, presented a pile of massive ugliness, which neither 
before nor since has been imagined or executed, resembling the 
Egyptian pyramids in style, much more than any ecclesiastical 
building in Europe. Perhaps Jones might have intended that such 
heavy plainness should contrast more strongly with the portico, which 
was to be the redeeming feature of the whole design, and which for 
grandeur and extent, must be considered as an admirable example of 
his talents. It no longer remains to be seen,—but a very accurate 
idea of this elevation is afforded by Hollar’s engraving in Dugdale’s 
history of St. Paul's Cathedral. In neither of the plans designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, does there appear any intention of adopting or 
preserving it,* perhaps from its extreme difficulty to execute, rather 
than a desire to underrate its architectural merit. 

A brief description of this portico may claim the attention of ‘the 
architectural reader. According to the scale of Harrist’s plan, it was 
200 feet in length, 50 in depth, and 40 at the least in height to the 


* It is said, that Lord Burlington was so impressed with the beauty of this 
portico, that on seeing the completion of the present Cathedral by Wren, he cried 
out; {6 When the Jews saw the second temple they reflected on the beauty of the- 
first, and could not refrain from tears!” 
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top ofthe parapet and balustrade. There was no pediment; the 
architect had intended to have placed instead 10 statues of English 
Kings, who had been benefactors to the church, but James and 
Charles only had found a station in the centre, which have an isolated 
and poor effect, not attributable to the designer. The portico was 
octastyle of the Corinthian order, having pilasters at each angle, and 
three columns on either side. Jones certainly considered this as the 
grandest work which he was. allowed to bring to completion. The 
inscription on the architrave was: ‘“‘ Carotus Der cratia M. 
Brit. Franc. er His. Rex Temprum Divi Pavuti vETUSTATE 
CONSUMPTUM RESTETUIT Porticu, A. D. 1639.” We learn from 
Dugdale, that this most magnificent and stately portico the King 
erected at his own charge, at the west end, where he placed the 
statues of his father and himself, for a lasting memorial of this, their 
advancement of so glorious a work; which portico was intended to 
have been an ambulatory for such as usually walk in the body of the 
church, and disturb the solemn service of the choir.* 

The columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus weighed 110 tons 
each, and the central stone of the vast entablature, covering an 
opening of 22 feet, was not less than 150 tons, the setting of which 
in its place, the wondering architect imputed to the goddess herself, 
for he declared it surpassed human skill. Now the central opening of 
the St. Paul’s portico, according to Walpole’s scale, could not ‘be 
less than that of Ephesus; but we have, says Mr. Cunningham, a 
sure authority for saying, that the stone which lintelled it did not 
weigh 20 tons. Webb, speaking of this very architrave stone, says: 
«It is much less in bulk than any of those which at Stonehenge lie 
over the pilasters of the great hexagon, and was two years at least 
before it could be come at,-and drawn forth of the vast quarries 
of Portland, notwithstanding that they were bored and wrought in 
many years before; and after that it was drawn forth and landed at 
St. Paul's wharf, more than a fortnight’s time was spent ere it arrived 
in the church-yard, though as many men were employed about the 

“same as the greatness of the weight required, and might reasonably 
~ be set at work.” Now the architrave stones of the greater hexagon of 
Stonehenge weigh something under 16 tons each, for they contain no 
more than 200 cubic feet. 

* It is well known to those who are acquainted with the habits and customs of 
gentlemen of all descriptions in London in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, that 
the’ nave of St. Paul’s was their daily resort for conversation and news. The 4th 


chapter of Deckers, Gull’s Horn-book, is entitled, ‘‘ How a gallant should behave 
himself in St. Powle’s walk.” 


‘ 
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It is needless to enter further into the refutation of this portico 
of the imagination. Not satisfied with the motley appearance of his 
. building of St. Paul’s, Jones repeated the same error at Winchester, 
thrusting a screen in the Roman or Grecian style, into the middle of 
that Cathedral.* Inigo Jones had now long been widely known as an 
architect, both civil and ecclesiastical, but for a space of 25 years, 
from 1605 to 1630, his name was not connected with the court 
masques, save casually in the descriptions. Indeed his name was not 
mentioned, and though in ‘‘ Pan’s Anniversary,” “‘ Inigo Jones and 
Ben Jonson” are on the title page, yet it is worthy of remark, that 
this masque, the last that was witnessed by King James, was not 
printed till after the death of the poet. 

Referring our readers to the history of the squabbles between Jones 
and Jonson to Mr. Cunningham’s more general and entertaining 
memoir of the former, we shall content ourselves with the following 
extract. After attributing the misunderstanding between these two 
geniuses to the variety of the architects placing his name the first on 
the title page of the printed masque of Pan’s Anniversary, Mr, C. 
thus proceeds: ‘‘ This feud between the architect and the poet 
amused the Puritans, that two of the chief pillars in the palace of 


Dagon should jostle one another.t That such persons should quarrel 
about their shares, in the honour of a thing so vain and frivolous as a 
masque, was, in the eyes of these righteous over much men, a stroke 
of that over-ruling Providence, which is said to take away men’s 


* Mr, Dallaway says, ‘‘ It is intended to supersede this work by Jones, with one 
of Gothic design.” 

+ From the following extract from Mr. Collier’s valuable Annals, v. ii. p. 52, we 
find that Jones was more favoured by the government than Jonson, which no doubt 
contributed to the vindicativeness of the latter. The earliest entry by Sir H. Her- 
bert in the year 1633, is dated 7th May, when he received the customary fee,of 2. 
on licensing Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, with the omission of that part which was 
intended to ridicule Inigo Jones. ‘ R. for allowing of the Tale of a Tub. Vitru- 
vius Hoops part wholly struck out, and the motion of the Tub,” by command from my 
Lord Chamberlain, exceptions being taken against it by Inigo Jones, Surveyor of 
the King’s works, as a personal injury to him, May 7, 1633. 2/. The quarrel is 
supposed, says Mr. Collier, to have arisen out of the ill success of Chloridia, in 
which they had been jointly concerned at Shrovetide, 1630-1. Sir Henry Herbert 
says briefly, «‘ The play was not likte.” Howell, in one of his letters to Jonson, says ; 
‘«T heard you censured lately at court, that you have lighted too foully upon Sir Inigo, 
and that you write with a porcupine’s quill, dipt in too much gall;” and again, 
«« you shall do well to repress any more copies of the satire on the royal architect, 
for, to deal plainly with you, you have lost some ground at court by it, as I hear 
from a good hand; the King, who hath such a judgment in poetry, as well as 
in all other things else, is not well pleased herewith.” 
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senses.sometimes before it utterly destroyed them. They shook their 
heads, and thought, as they looked on the masque of Chloridia, and 
the..rising columns of St. Paul’s, that he who made gilt gods. and 
artificial thunder for a luxurious court, was working in the same spirit 
- when he reared the towers and pillars of Laud’s idolatrous temple. 
The masques cost the court 3,000/.—robbed Jonson of his peace of 
mind from the preference of one Townshend, as poet to the masque; 
and was the first of that dark train of calamities which now began to 
thicken on the head of Jones himself. The splendour of Jones’ 
mechanical accessories may have eclipsed the poetry in the eyes of 
the court ladies, but it would be unjust perhaps to the character of a 
man of genius, to presume that such a matter gave him serious 
offence. ‘ 

But to return to architecture. During the progress’ of these per- 
sonal bickerings, and the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Jones 
seems to have been largely employed in several parts of the kingdom. 
He built the church of Covent Garden in 1631, a work of extreme 
simplicity but no magnificence, and in the opinion of several critics 
the total absence of ornament is not compensated by mere correctness: 
of proportions. There is a naked accuracy of proportion indeed, a 
just combination of parts; but the coarse and savage Tuscan requires 
colossal dimensions to rise into grandeur. Yet we cannot blame 
Jones : he made as noble a church as the money permitted. Onslow 
the speaker related, that when the Earl of Bedford sent for Inigo, and 
told him he wanted a chapel for the people of Covent Garden, ‘but,’ 
added he, ‘‘ 1 shall not go to much expense; in short I would not 
have it much better than a barn.” ‘ Well then,” replied the: archi- | 
tect, ‘‘ you shall have the handsomest barn in the kingdom,” », That: 
such a,conversation should have actually occurred, between the Earl 
and .his architect, Mr. Brayley much doubts, when, says he in his. | 
‘* Londiniana,” we consider the large sum for those days, viz. 4,500. 
which this fabric cost. If indeed it has any foundation in truth, as 
was aptly remarked in a critique, (vide Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 
1827, p. 250.), it must have arisen from an expression of pleasantry 
on the part of the earl, tortured into a meaning it was never intended 
to convey. ,Walpole confesses that he wanted taste to see the beauty » 
of this church, He says, in the arcade there is nothing remarkable, 
the, pilasters are as errant and homely stripes * as any plasterer would: ' 


*. These he adopted from the Olympic Theatre at Vicenza ; the laggias he amt. 
duced at Witten, Marlborough House, and St. James’s Park. 
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make, andthe barn roof over the portico of the church struck his 
eyes with as little of idea, dignity, or beauty, as it could do had it’ 
covered nothing but a barn, the expense of building of which was’ 
4,500/. Walpole continues his accountof this building by saying, 
first, * In justice to Inigo, one must own that the defect is not in the 
architect, but in the order;” and then says, ‘‘ Who ever saw a beau- 
tiful Tuscan building. Would the Romans have chosen that order 
for a temple.” St. Paul's, Covent Garden, was built in 1631,* com- 
pletely repaired in 1788, burned to the bare walls in 1794, and in 
the next year restored with a just adherence to the original model 
by Hardwicke. Dimensions 125 feet long without the vestibule; 
breadth 50. 

Britton says, there has been a remarkable diversity of opinion res- 
pecting the architectural merits‘of St. Paul’s Church, in Covent Gar- 
den, which is built in the Tuscan order, as described by Vitruvius, and’ 
it may be regarded as the most complete specimen of that order in the 
world, as no ancient building of the kind is now remaining in Italy or'’ 
elsewhere. It stands on the western side of a spacious market-place; 
and though not of any considerable altitude, it forms a striking object 
from: different aspects. On the east and principal front is a lofty’ 
portico which consists of two massive columns, and two piers of siinilaf’' | 
character supporting an angular pediment. All the pillars diminish’”’ 
considerably as they approach the capitals. The simplicity of thé?! 
design of this fabric, the depth of its portico, and the vastness’ of {its 
roof, which, from the great projection of its cantilivers, protrudes fat" 
beyond the walls, gives it a very peculiar and even an imposing air?'”* 
the uniqueness of its character (if the phrase be allowable), te nig! 
sometimes misled the judgment even of the intelligent and judicious.’’ 
For instance, Ralph the architect, in his Critical Review of Public’ 
Buildings, has thus extravagantly praised the edifice: ‘¢ The charch''” 
here is, without a rival, one of the most perfect specimens of architéec- 
ture that man can produce; nothing can be possibly imagined more’ ’ 
simple, and yet magnificence itself can hardly give greater pleasure. 

This is a strong proof of the force of harmony and proportion,‘and ~ 
at the same time a demonstration, that it is taste and not expense 
which is the parent of beauty. We are told also by Walpole, though 
he, as'we have related, saw nothing in it, “‘ that the enthusiasm’ of the 
Earl of Burlington, the British Palladio, for the works of Inigo Jones’ 


* See a view of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, as it stood in 1776, with ati “inte- 
resting account of its origin, &c. in Brayley's Londiniana, p. 205, v. 4. 
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was so active, that he repaired the church of Covent Garden because 
it was the production of that great master.” This event took. place _ 
about the year 1727. If the anecdote above related be true, i. ¢. that 
Jones declared that he would build the handsomest barn in Christen- 
dom, it may be remarked that he fully redeemed his pledge; for not- 
withstanding the extent and elevation of the portico, and the excellent 
proportions of the whole building, the projections of the room, the 
gable-like pedimerts, and the excessive plainness of the exterior, pro- 
duce a very homely and barn-like effect on the eye accustomed to the 
higher graces of classical architecture. From the great distance 
between the front Wall, and the massive pillars before described, there 
seems reasons to conclude that the architect intended to form a con- 
tinuous part of the grand piazza, which he had designed to erect 
round the market-place, but the building of which was put a stop to 
by the breaking out of the civil wars. There might perhaps have 
been another reason for the great projection of this front, that is, from 
the necessity felt by the artist of obtaining relief by broad and deep 
shadows, under an aspect. so directly to the East. . Beneath the por- 
tico are apparently three entrances, but those at the sides only, are 
doorways, the altar-piece being erected against the middle part of. the 
interior wall. The roof.is covered with slate, and over the W.. end. is 
a clock-turret, or cupola, the latter differs considerably from the origi- 
nal one erected by Jones, which was a mere bell-turret, In the year 
1788, when the entire building was put in a state of complete repair, 
the rustic gateways which Jones had imitated from Palladio, and 
which like the church were of brick and plaster, were taken down 
and rebuilt of stone, the same design being faithfully retained, but a 
more decided form given to the profiles. Mr, Papworth the architect, 
in his very judicious architectural observations on this church, con- 
tends that suitableness to its application, stability, and economy, were 
primary considerations in the mind of the builder of this edifice is 
apparent to-every intelligent observer. How well Jones has succeeded 
in effecting these objects is equally manifest ; but as an architect it 
became him, nevertheless, to superadd as much of the graces of his 
art as might be consistent with rigid economy. For this purpose he 
reverted to the practice of the Tuscans, who had tastefully given to 
many of their simple, though large edifices, arrangements and propor- 
tions, not imitated from the elaborate temples of the Greeks, but 
possibly from these plain and yet earlier temples—the precursors of 
the noble works produced under the influence of Pericles, by the 
genius of the highly gifted Phidias. The Tuscan praetice, according 
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to’ Vitruvius, allowed thé frieze to be dispensed with, and all the 
embellishments of stone work usually above it, thence avoiding a con- 
siderable cost, and permitting the roof to advance so far as to protect 
the walls from injury by the wet, and producing an effect of shadow 
essential both on account of usefulness and beauty ; * an effect that 
is only obtained in the best Grecian temples at the great cost of 
executing the perystile with which they are usually surrounded, and 
without which relief of shadow the sides of such buildings, however 
ornamented, will always appear mean and insipid. Having, by the 
adoption of the portico and the overhanging roof, obtained as much of 
the means of picturesque effect as strict attention to economy would 
allow, the architect endeavoured to give his building the charms of 
eurythmy or just proportion, as well as to design all the subordinate 
parts, in a style consistent with the simplicity, and, if it may be called 
so, the rusticity of the order; and it will be found upon examination 
that the form of its outline, the relation and proportion of its parts to 
its aggregate quantity and to each other, has produced a dignity of 
mien in this building that, except in the ancient temples, is rarely 
found in sacred edifices of the same size, whether devoted to Pagan or 
to Christian purposes. Having accomplished in this work all that he 
intended, combining with economy, suitableness, stability, force of 
effect, and the beauty that results from propriety and just proportion as 
it exists, an antique and chaste example of an ancient and neglected 
order, the building is surely entitled to the suffrage of the public; 
particularly as it has increased in reputation as the works of the 
Greeks have become better known to the connoisseur, and he has 
improved in architectural acumen; and perhaps it will not be valued 
- the less, as being an interesting subject of curiosity to enlightened 
foreigners, and certainly possessing their approbation. The grand 
arcade of Covent Garden was never completed beyond the N. and 
Eastern sides of the square, a part of which was Lord Archer’s resi- 
dence, now Lawes’ Hotel. One:half of this N. E. side was destroyed 
by fire, and rebuilt in a dissimilar style. It has been asserted that the 
grand piazza or square at Leghorn, which was begun and completed 


* Perhaps it is worthy of inquiry, if this form of roof produced with us, by 
double principal rafters, was not similar to those of the very early Greek Temples, 
as well as to others of later times, when cutting off the projecting eayés, the roof 
made way for the refined entablature of the Doric order, without any alteration in its 
construction, which probably differed from that of the present day, as much as did 
the roof applied by Inigo Jones, which was entirely without the arch-like principle 
of construction, added after the fire to Covent Garden Church by Mr. Hardwicke. 
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tinder’ the’ auspices of Ferdinand de Medicis, was from a design’ by 

figo: it has been maintained, on the other hand, that his only con- 

iiéction with the piazza was copying it for the square of Covent Gar- 

den. The next work of consequence by Jones is Ashburnham House, 

Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, which, as a specimen of Inigo 

Jones’s style and character of building, Mr. Britton justly says, de- 

serves the attention of the architect. Mr. Soane thought so highly of 
it, that he had a series of drawings made to illustrate its parts, and 

exhibited them in his lectures at the Royal Academy. Mr. Gwilt, the 

learned translator and annotator of the “ Civil Architecture of Vitru- 

vius,” also made two drawings of the principal staircase. [Seg thé 

plates in the “Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London, by 

Britton and Pugin]. This staircase has certain architectural merits, 

which claim the attention and admiration of the professors of that 

noble art, and cannot fail of pleasing the amateur. Of nearly a 

square shape, with four ranges of steps placed at right angles one with 

the other, and as many landings; it was the passage from the ground’ 
tothe first floor; its sides are pannelled against the wall, and guarded 

bya rising balustrade: the whole is crowned by a noble dotne spring- 

ing from a bold and rich entablature, supported -by a series of twelve 
columns. At the landing are fluted Ionic columns, and entrance door- 

ways to the drawing, dining, and other rooms. These apartments 

have very heavy cornices, ornamented stuccoed ceilings, and other 

decorations. In the garden attached to the wall of the abbey cloisters 

is ‘for was] an alcove, attributed to Inigo Jones, imitative of part of a 
small! Roman temple, which Brettingham [see his article] claimed as 

his.» Ashburnham House was built, Britton thinks, for Sir John Ash- 

bumham, (sometimes called Jack) groom of the bedchamber to - 
Charles I. and who after the restoration filled the same situation to 
Charles II.; he was a well known character, as connected with the 
life ‘and times of Charles I. 

(To be continued.) 





THE RAIL-ROADS. 


Tu successful application of the power of steam, for the purposes of 
land travelling, might be reckoned as the commencement of a new 'era‘' 
in the annals of science and mechanical art. The accomplishment of « 
this project cannot but be regarded as an event of the highest import: 
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ance, as.respects the progress of science, and the attainment of,a 
degree of perfection and skill in art, far beyond what has been hitherto 
attempted or even contemplated in this or any other country. The 
achievement of such an undertaking is indeed a splendid triumph of 
genius, and one which will reflect the brightest glory upon the age in 
which it was effected, and will for ever redound to the honour of the 
country in which it was first established. Great as is its importance 
as a magnificent work of art, it is also of the highest importance as to 
the effects that it will produce on the general condition of this 
country by its adoption. The connection, which the introduction 
throughout the kingdom of rail-roads will be the means of forming, 
between our different cities and large towns, and the various distant 
parts of the empire—the facility which it will afford, by such connec- 
tion and means of travelling being established, of mutual and constant 
intercourse, and consequently the spread of knowledge and civilization 
through each district that it will necessarily occasion—cannot but be 
regarded as events equally important and beneficial. Of what vast 
importance will it be to the mercantile world in particular. What 
encouragement to enterprise and genius does such a triumph in art 
hold out? What allurements to every one to cultivate the sciences 
and an acquaintance with the wonders they achieve. This vast pror 
ject, however, like many of those noble and ingenious undertakings 
and, inventions which are now reaching a state of maturity, of whose, 
inyaluable benefits we are all now sensible, and whose practical applix 
cation has conduced to raise us to our present state of prosperity—-has 
been doomed to encounter. its full share of opposition and prejudice, 
apparently so inseparable even in this enlightened and civilized age, 
from every new attempt to advance science or art. It is indeed, extra-, 
ordinary to contemplate, in an age like the present, the degree of rau-) 
cour and animosity with which the attempt to carry into execution 
this noble and important work has been assailed, not only by those 
who were, or who persuaded themselves that they were, interested in 
its failure, but by many whose narrow-mindedness and illiberality 
alone directed them in such a course. It seemed indeed as though 
the march of science, and the efforts of genius,—now that the bigotry 
and superstition of the dark ages had dispersed,—were nevertheless 
still to be obstructed by all the remaining insensibility and blindness 
which, the beams of. almost universal civilization had failed ‘to illu’ 
mjnate... The project has been opposed by many as injurious to their’ 
welfare, and.as tending to subvert their interests: it has been encoun! 
tered with the same species of opposition, nay even the same argau!’ 
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ments have been urged for the purpose of opposing it,.as were made: 
use of ages ago—in ages which we.regard as dark and uncivilized—to 
check the progress of many of those inventions which we now regard 
as the most important and essential for our convenience and daily use. 
With an almost equal degree of probability of success, and with an 
equal share of reason might we endeavour to stay the progress of the 
ocean as to fetter the exertions of human genius and invention, for the 
sordid gratification of a few mercenary individuals, or as to. attempt to 
deprive a nation of a perhaps ultimately invaluable benefit, to satisfy 
the unfounded surmises of a few sordid or covetous speculators. With 
opposition apparently more formidable, because in its nature more 
rational, in the adverse opinions as to the probability of its suecess of 
those professedly skilful in science, this undertaking has also met, yet 
now that its success has been proved that opposition and those preju- 
dices testify, more strongly than any thing else could do, the immen- 
sity of the undertaking achieved, and proclaim, in a language more 
powerful than words, its vast extent and greatness. But not only was 
the improbability of the success of the locomotive engine asserted by 
many scientific persons, but originally also the impracticability of using 
steam for the purpose of navigation to a much less extent than that to 
which it is now and has long been used. Vast therefore as this under- 
taking may appear to be, prodigious and astonishing as are the mighty 
achievements which are sought to be attained, and great as have. been 
the prejudices and the opposition with which the work has been 
assailed, it is nevertheless no wild or speculative or untried. theory. 
Its object is not only proved attainable, but has actually been to a very 
considerable degree already attained, and the project brought into 
operation. But the work is now but in its infancy—those great essen- 
tials to the bringing to perfection every science and invention, viz. 
practice and the application of skill and genius, as yet remain to be 
adopted. Almost every new invention has been at first disregarded, 
and its object misconceived. It has all the prejudices of ignorant and 
unscientific persons to encounter—the purposes for which it may. be 
applied are as yet unknown to them. Who—when first the discovery 
of that astonishing property with which steam is endowed, and of the 
application of it to the purposes of practical science was made known 
—when first its extraordinary nature and qualities began to be de- 
veloped,—would have believed, would have contemplated, that it could 
be rendered subservient to the great purposes of navigation, or that 
the ponderous machinery of the manufactory would be set in motion 
and propelled by its power. Or to carry our retrospect of the rise and 
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progress of science back further, if we regard the first invention of 
many of those important sciences and works of genius to the first dis- 
covery and present maturity of which we have before referred, who 
when first these magnificent inventions were brought to light, when 
they. were viewed by the many with comparative indifference, and as 
insignificant in themselves, would have given credit to a prediction if 
it had been then made, that they would attain any thing like that 
degree of importance and perfection which they have long ago attained, 
and far beyond which they will doubtless yet reach. All such inven- 
tions and new attainments in science, were alike simple in their 
origin—all have alike attained to practical use and excellence by the 
application of skill, and by gradual experience of their nature and 
powers, and alone by long practice and the continued and varied 
efforts of genius bestowed upon them, it is that they have been 
brought to perform the astonishing exploits, or to be applicable for the 
great purposes for which they are now severally used. Little experi- 
ence has indeed as yet been had of the method of land travelling 
by steam carriages, nor has this mode of travelling by water yet 
reached perfection. Daily improvements in the latter, the result of 
continual experience, are being made. Much remains confessedly 
unknown with regard to the plans most expedient to be pursued in 
the construction of the locomotive engine; many theories yet untried 
remain to be adopted, which may lead to very successful results. In 
évery new invention many unforeseen disadvantages must needs be 
discovered, but their discovery proves the progress made in the art, 
and each discovery is a step towards improvement and perfection. It 
is ‘alone by the aid of science and by long experience of the workings 
of the system, that these important projects and undertakings we are 
now considering, will meet with the success which is contemplated, 
and that, even as in the case of those which have preceded them, 
greater and more extraordinary achievements and discoveries will be 
effected from the labours bestowed upon them. We cannot, there- 
fore, but regard the attainment of this great project as an event of the 
highest importance to the nation generally, and as a most splendid 
and astonishing achievement in science. It leads us to contemplate 
the vast importance of the cultivation of the arts, and to take a survey 
of the amazing progression lately effected, not only in the peculiar 
department of them which we have been now considering, but in every 
other practical branch. It directs us to observe the extraordinary 
degree of perfection to which, by the application of study, and the 
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result of practice and experience, each new discovery in them is 
capable of being brought, and to what great purposes any new inven- 
tion, however apparently simple or insignificant in its first stages it 
should appear to be, may ultimately be adopted. 


G. H. G. T. 





ON THE GENIUS OF BONINGTON AND HIS WORKS. 


In stating that landscape, shipping, and architectural scenes require 
not the same quality of inventive acumen as the composition of 
figures, it must not therefore be inferred, that invention has no 
existence in the composition of the above style of subjects. A refer- 
ence to the works of Turner sufficiently attests the great latitude there 
is for its exercise. 

We have laid before the reader a clear analysis of the picture of 
“ Henry the Third,” as a masterly specimen both of the powers of 
drawing and invention in Bonington. Deducing then our conclusions 
from so beautiful a work, it cannot be considered as too partial an 
opinion, when we say, that Bonington was highly gifted for historic 
painting, not perhaps in the purity and simplicity of the Roman 
school, but approaching closely to the Venetian and Florentine 
masters. And it must ever remain a source of regret that he did not 
live to realize the splendid anticipations occasioned by his dawning 
career. Not an uncommon feeling in genius is the dislike to any. 
thing methodical: thus we find Bonington quarrelling with M. Le 
Gros, in whose attelier he studied the life, because he would, or could 
not, put up with the dull routine of manners and style in his school, - 
and in certain regulations necessary to be observed in an academy ; 
but it would be absurd to suppose that his improvement was at all 
impeded or retarded by such conduct, and that because he could not 
study methodically, he should therefore become careless and idle. 
Bonington would not have been a genius if such had been the case. 
He proved, that although genius may scorn the prosiness and dulness 
of academic rules, yet within itself it possesses powers for selecting 
from among all that is beautiful and sublime, vast and grand, and 
even from the deformed, subjects and matter wherewith to astonish 
and delight. Genius is ever less instructed by others, than from the 
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observations and reflection of its own mental powers: thus Bonington 
burst forth at once, and in universal nature determined to fix his 
school, and realise his mental gratification. 

From the more elevated characteristics of drawing, we will now 
consider Bonington as a landscape, marine, and architectural painter. 
In these subjects, his forcible and decided drawing gave a power and 
richness to his works equal to any modern artist, foreigner, or native : 
thus the two marine subjects, which he first exhibited at the British 
Institution, displayed a power in the figures and general drawing of 
objects perfectly astonishing, which at once awakened by their 
novelty and beauty, the attention of his countrymen. Genius such as 
Bonington’s, in thus appearing in the world of art of his native 
country, matured by deep study, and strengthened by application, 
creates an impression never to be effaced. One great obstacle to the 
progress of excellence, in the English school, has been the premature 
display of their works by our artists: this blemish may also be aptly 
applied to all aspirants on the stage of public life. 

From invention and expression, we now come to the consideration 
of the colouring of Bonington. It is in this branch of the art that his 
peculiar strength is displayed, and in which the critic can best 
analyse his style; wherein he shows a fine feeling for the union of 
exuberant colouring, with vigorous and expressive drawing,—an union 
appropriate and captivating; for it is then not so much the higher, but 
sensual qualities of the mind which are to be gratified. Drawing is a 
power which greatly owes its origin and growth to the most perse- 
vering assiduity, ardent enthusiasm, and indomitable courage of mind; 
as it is a quality indebted greatly to acquirement. Not so, however, 
is colouring; no application, no studying of the finest colourists, can 
awaken the eye for beautiful colouring in a painter, unless he is 
strongly gifted by nature, at all times to perceive the beautiful both 
in nature and art. It undoubtedly increases in strength, as the mind 
expands in speculation; yet an innate tendency must be imbedded 
in the mind. Colouring may be classed as an inferior quality in 
painting; but yet it has always exercised a more extensive influence 
over every school of art, and excited the admiration of every cultivated 
nation, in a more powerful degree than the grandest works of the 
more severe and classic masters. IJt is evident that Bonington severely 
and deeply studied the colouring of the finest of the continental 
masters, and endeavoured to form a union from them all, to be con- 
centrated, and, as it were, re-cast into a style of his own. He wished 
to concentrate, in his own individual person, the varied excellencies 
VOL. I. L 
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of many schools, to personify the electric school of the Caracci. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the shortness of his life, we cannot but express our 
most unbounded admiration, and at once declare that he eminently 
succeeded. For a speculative mind,—ardently intent upon the accom- 
plishment of a great purpose,—however in some instances failures 
may occur,—will always in the end meet with just reward. Thus the 
illustrious Reynolds in his devotion to art, at times, failed in his 
speculations; but the failure, which to others would have been total 
annihilation, was to him commensurate to a triumph. Bonington 
approached, wonderfully near, to the depth and mellowness of the old 
masters, in no instance more so than in the “ Turk reposing,” 
exhibited last year at the British Institution, amidst an assemblage of 
the finest paintings in this country—placed too, not far from a Rem- 
brandt of powerful brilliancy and extraordinary depth. And such is 
its power and harmony, that no comparison could lower its tone. 

The great defect of Bonington in his colouring is, in some cases, a 
deficiency of gradation of tone, of aérial perspective,—not so per- 
ceptible in his landscapes and shipping scenes, as in some of his 
figure works; for instance, we shall refer to his ‘“‘ Henry the Third.” 
It is a picture, as we have before said, full of character and expression. 
A deficiency, héwever, in breadth of chiaroscuro, and clearness of 
tone in the shadows, and, for its depth and strength of colour, requiring 
a greater concentration of light, appear to us as its prominent defects. 
But we have at times considered, that, the process by which he painted 
this picture may have greatly tended to occasion our above opinion,— 
viz.—the use of absorbent ground, and the too great a quantity of 
brown drying oil or myguelp. But putting aside these defects, it 
displays a knowledge of art, and perfectness of mechanical execution, 
which cannot fail to convince the spectator of the elevated nature of 
his mind, and to create wonder that one so youthful should have ac- 
complished so much. 

In his chiaroscuro Bonington showed how deeply he had studied 
the works of others; but oftentimes in an attempt to be somewhat 
more than original, he was apt to fall into exaggeration and mannerism. 
But the greater number of his works display the most expansive 
breadth and brilliant chiaroscuro: his marine views particularly. 
Expansive breadth is a peculiar feature in Bonington’s works; and 
how any one, and that too, officiating as the biographer of the 
“* Most eminent British Painters,” can say of him that, “‘ It cannot 
be denied, that he (Bonington) wants vigour and breadth!—that his 
more poetic scenes are too slight and slim !—and his express copies 
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from nature. too literal and real”! is truly astonishing. It is hardly 
credible, that the least informed person could have made so egregious 
amistake. But the following, we think, is still more erroneous: the 
biographer continues—‘‘ He (Bonington) was a softer sort of Gains- 
borough, with more than his grace, and with not a little of his taste 
for scattering happy and characteristic groups among landscape scenes; 
but it must be added, with only a far off approach to the strength 
of that great master!” Such criticism will strengthen the prejudices 
of those who have doubted the capability of Mr. Cunningham as a 
writer and critic of the Fine Arts, and considered him to be a maudlin 
versifier, but no poet, and destitute of an atom of feeling for all that 
is beautiful and poetic in art. 

In his second year’s exhibition in London, Bonington still further 
excited the admiration of his country, by his Venetian views, rivalling 
in colour and composition the paintings of Gurardi; and exceeding, 
as we think, both him and Canaletti, in breadth and brilliant chiaro- 
scuro, Bonington too surpassed these two celebrated architectural 
painters, by imparting to his works of similar character a fine imagina- 
tive and poetic feeling, by the manner in which he grouped the pic- 
turesque gondolas, and the no less picturesque figures. Canaletti’s 
and Gurardi’s appear more as portraits,—Bonington’s as inventions ; 

but, still it cannot be denied, that whatever excellence abounds in his 
Venetian scenes, Bonington is largely indebted to those two masters, 
for having directed his mind to that peculiar style. Of chiaroscuro, 
or the management of light and dark, either in interiors, or out-door 
scenes, Bonington possessed a consummate knowledge; and in his 
numerous marine views, by that magical power alone, we are often 
deeply excited to a profound admiration, for a scene otherwise barren 
and uninteresting. It is a disputed. point with artists and his nume- 
rous admirers, as to whether his figure, architectural, landscape, or 
marine paintings, are the best. We think it would not tend to the 
settlement of the question, were we to mark out any one of them as 
superior to the others; for in admiring and judging of paintings, 
individuals are never so much influenced by a fixed principle of art, as 
they are actuated by personal feeling of admiration; as an identity 
with their own peculiar sensations and perceptions. Many persons 
purchase paintings not because they feel that they are excellent works 
of art, but because they like them. It is the same with respect to the 
works of Bonington ; the admirer of architectural scenes prefer these 
to his figures; the lover of figures prefer them to the architectural ; 
and so with respect to the others: but of ‘course it does not prove'that 
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one or the other is superior. Bonington was too great a master, both 
in the technicalities and more elevated feeling of the art, ever to paint 
any thing that should not be imbued with poetry and imagination. 
We have alternately looked on his finest Venetian view, and on a 
simple lane scene, and have been gratified in an equal degree by both. 

The works of Bonington, both in oil and water colours, are nu- 
merous. In the latter style they are chiefly as sketches, but sketches 
of great power and truth, of scenes chiefly on the continent, in Picardy 
more particularly. But the cupidity of dealers have been so great, 
that caution and perception are now necessary in purchasing a 
Bonington, either in oil or water colours. As in the case of Girtin, 
imitation is daily at work to ensnare the collector, who is more tickled 
by a name, than guided by prudence and perception. The chef 
d’euvre of his oil sketches, and the one too which Bonington himself 
so considered, is among the valuable collection of William Hinxman, 
Esq. of Bloomsbury Square, representing a mixture of architecture 
and water. In France his works are highly and deservedly esteemed. 
The French still display their wonted attachment for the Fine Arts; 
and considering that Bonington first went among them a stranger and 
an exile, and that their magnificent Louvre fired his soul to emulation, 
it is not surprising that they should hold him in a higher estimation 
than a mere casual sojourner among them. Their usual expression 
when mentioning him is, ‘‘ Our Bonington ;” but we believe some of 
his finest works are in this country, both of figures, marine and archi- 
tecture, which whenever exposed for sale always realize very high 
prices. Shortly after his death, Messrs. Carpenter and Son com- 
menced publishing a series -of lithographic prints, drawn by J. D. 
Harding, admirably calculated to display his powerful style, and his 
knowledge of breadth and chiaroscuro. The publishers have also 
since had engraved, in mezzotinto, The Fishmarket, by Quilley. 
With Messrs. Carpenters’ knowledge of art, and high reputation as 
publishers, we confess we regret they did not entrust the work to an 
engraver like Lupton, who, by his painter-like feeling, his fine eye for 
nature, and the success of his engravings from Turner’s English coast 
scenery, ought to have been the:man selected for such a work. Ex- 
pense ought not to have preponderated in such a matter. However, 
Messrs. Carpenters are: still,! we believe, in possession of many of Bon- 
ington’s Venetian scenes, and if: hereafter they should be engraved we 
trust they will do their own, reputation as publishers more justice than 
they have gained by the engraving of} the Fishmarket. 

Bonington appeared at a time when art in England was agitated 
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by no convulsive throes of genius; when painting seemed to have 
settled into decent and quiet unobtrusiveness, excited now and then 
only by the flattering praises of a few critics in the newspapers, or 
in the portrait of some fashionable beauty by Lawrence. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the very first appearance 
of Bonington at an exhibition should have excited the most un- 
bounded admiration; and that he should be a welcomed spirit to 
awaken the enervated energies of our native school, and excite kindred 
spirits into emulation and competition. Aware, however, as we are, 
that novelty is a powerful assistance to becoming the object of popular 
admiration, it would yet be doing but scanty justice and honour to 
the genius of Bonington were we to attribute his fame to so unstable 
and fleeting a source. His works possess a charm, a power, and feel- 
ing, which will ever command the admiration of posterity. Sudden 
as was his appearance in England, the French school had already 
experienced the influence of his genius ; and much that is beautiful, 
now pervading the works of French artists, date their origin to 
him, though alloyed by much that is also false and meretricious. 
In this country he has exercised a baneful, rather than a beneficial 
tendency. Such a circumstance must be ascribed to the deficiency 
of some English painters in drawing: consequently their weakness 
is doubly exposed in attempting to follow so spirited and vigorous 
a draughtsman. Liverseege, a high genius himself, selected Bon- 
ington in some respects as a model, only as the: means for the dis- 
play of his own fruitful and powerful mind. J. Bays, a water-colour 
painter, was a pupil of Bonington’s, but he is too much of a mere 
imitator to be pleasing. He merely looks to the outward forms of his 
master’s works; he cannot dive into'the intellectual qualities. But 
above all the young painter who competes in rivalship with the archi- 
tectural works of Bonington is Holland. His Greenwich Hospital, 
exhibited at the British Institution, and Palace La Reine Blanche, - 
Paris, now exhibiting at the Society of British Artists, sufficiently 
prove the powerful affinity between the deceased and living painter. 
Be it understood, we make not the slightest insinuation that Holland 
is an imitator; such a charge ‘would’ be unjust. Nature has too 
long been the mistress of his mind for him ever to sink into so 
degrading a comparison. He has admirable taste in his selection of 
objects, and manner of composing them } a fine eye for colour, and a 
mind of the most ardent and enthusiastic nature. These are the 
sheet-anchors of the art, and the man possessed of them will never 
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fail to ride out triumphantly the severest gale. Holland has given us 
another instance of the rapidity of his improvement in oil painting, 
473. London from Blackheath, exhibiting now at the Royal Aca- 
demy,., The middle ground possesses a fine depth of colour, and the 
whole picture displays a fine knowledge of chiaroscuro. A high poetic 
feeling pervades it, and merit is the true genius of the artist. If the 
foreground had greater relief, and been painted with a bolder handling, 
we think it would much improve the effect. 

In our last appeared a letter from Nottingham, in relation to an 
article, on Hilton our illustrious historical painter, which appeared in a 
Nottingham newspaper; and it affords us pleasure to say, that, the 
letver in reply to, the editor does honour to the writer’s feelings as a 
man and an Englishman. But in his zeal and enthusiasm, he over- 
looked another name, honourable both to his country and his native 
county of Nottingham—Bonington—he evidently forgot that Bonington 
was born at Arnold, only five miles from Nottingham, and that his 
juvenile days were passed in that city. If he deplores the supineness 
of the noblemen and gentry of that county, in not encouraging “our 
native painters of eminence, much less those who do honour to the 
county,—what ‘shall ‘we ‘say ofthe people of Nottingham, in not 
making the slightest effort to obtain a work of Bonington’s to adorn 
their Exchange Room, or their Town Hall! What shall we say too of 
the apathy of the painter’s father, in not presenting a single work 
to his own place of nativity, and confining the whole of his efforts 
to selling them! Degrading mercenary feeling! A blot in the es- 
eutcheon..of British. greatness, and in contradiction to her boasted 
civilisation and refinement. ‘The‘counties of York, Lancaster, Warwick, 
Norwich, and. several others, all possess now an annual exhibition of 
the Fine Arts, :and: certainly tend. in, some measure to relieve this, 
alas! toc general cause for reproach ; but Nottingham is still a barren 
and desert waste, in all that is intellectual. ‘‘ Reform it, gentlemen!” 

At his death Bonington was just entering in his 27th year; and the 
reader, in coming to a judgment on all we have said, must bear this 
circumstance in mind,—that if we have praised highly, we have done so 
as much from a full conviction of his future eminence if he ‘had 
survived, as from the genius, and power visible in the productions 
which he has left. “He ceased to exist when the impetus to. rapid 
advancement was hourly exciting him tothe most arduous exertions— 
when he felt that life was only wanting to be able io realise the most 
splendid effects of a powerful and ‘imaginative mind. And in claiming 
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for Bonington then a high rank amongst that august assemblage of 
names, who from the great and illustrious Reynolds have from time 
to time illumined the world of art and adorned the British School, we 
do not think that we are exceeding his merits, displaying ‘undue 
partiality, or acting in contradiction to the feeling of his countrymen 
generally. 





TALES BY A TOPOGRAPHER. 





No. I.—THE LEGEND OF THE ABBEY TOWER. 





INTRODUCTORY.—THE ABBEY, GHOST AND DOCTOR. 


WHATEVER portion of interest may be excited by the perusal of my “ Legend,” 
it will at least be conceded, that its title is highly romantic ; and I may further 
add, that the abbey alluded to, is as venerable and gloomy a remain as Monk 
Lewis or Ann Ratcliff might desire for a scene! of mystery and blood. - It is 
among the more celebrated of those earlier Norman works, which impress, 
rather by their magnitude and solidity, than by any peculiar excellence of form 
or proportion, and derive, perhaps, more than any other class of buildings, 
a grace from age and decay. As architecture progressed in our island—or, at 
east, during a progression of several ages—our churches and monasteries exhi- 
bited such a vast growth of science, tasteful design and masterly execution, 
that the advances of time and “ wasteful ruin” became proportionally more 
and more hostile ; and now, however charmed with the picturesque of Tintern 
and Netley, the pleasure of its contemplation cannot be otherwise than alloyed 
by a sorrowing tribute to the perished or violated beauties of artificial perfection. 
The sublime effect of buildings, such as. Netley and Tintern were, and such as 
many of our ecclesiastical specimens still are, acknowledges a cause far superior 
to that of mere mass or magnitude. Vast as their scale may be, and masculine 
as their general character may appear, there is yet evinced in their proportions 
and decorations, such a minute attention to that leading canon of art—the exact 
adjustment of strength and beauty, that we regard them with a two-fold feeling 
of awe and delight—as we do the combination of deity and man in the Apollo, 
or the union of wisdom and womanhood in Minerva. With such impressions 
the idea of “ mouldering age” and “ivy mantles,” loses much of its charm. 
The aspect of a rugged old Neptune, half concealed with coral and sea weed, 
may be pleasing enough; but the’ maddest lover of the picturesque would 
scarcely desire to. behold the Venus de, Medici in a moss shawl or lichen 
petticoat. 

But, as distinguished from the airy character of the pointed style, the sturdy 
Norman fabric, rock-like in its massive substance, ‘seemed also like the rock, 
to hold out an arrogant challenge, to time and tempest ; and there is a kind of 
poetical justice in its subjugation, shewing, that the stability of man’s mightiest 
works must depend upon something more than material strength. It is the 
comparative absence of moral beauty which leaves nothing to qualify the 
pleasure we take in contemplating the moss and the ivy, the rent of violence 
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and the colouring of age, that amalgamate such a ruin as Rumsey Abbey, with 
the uncontrolled varieties of nature which form the landscape around,—which 
make it more closely identical with the rocks, trees, and verdure of its vicinity, 
and leave it, though not so palpably useful, more poetical than ever. 

The abbey, however, of which we now more particularly speak, is, in part, 
tolerably preserved ; for the choir is still used as the parish church, and the 
great central tower retains its original form and elevation. The nave, unroofed 
and left entirely open at one end by the demolition of its western gable, formed 
a singularly romantic avenue to the body of the building. The pavement 
having been removed, the internal area of the nave became entirely grown 
over with weeds and briar, except along the central line of the avenue, which 
was preserved clear as a path to the principal entrance door. This was situated 
in a wall.of comparatively recent erection, which filled up the western arch of 
the tower, and formed the outer boundary of the existing church. The whole 
formed a picture of singular beauty ;. and, as.if to complete its effect, it was 
enlivened at the time of my visit, by an interesting group of figures, viz. a pretty 
girl seated..on a camp-stool with her sketch book, and an enamoured youth 
looking over her. The leaded flat of the tower rising one hundred and fifty feet 
above the church yard, commands a prospect of the most fascinating variety ; 
though its beauties are rarely enjoyed, save by those who have sufficient confi- 
dence in their virtue or nerves, to risk an encounter with certain spirits, which, 
at various times in each successive day, are supposed to perambulate the leads. 
So strong is the superstition g the simpler inhabitants of the parish, that 
the. certainty of a long bill was insufficient to tempt the mason and plumber of 
the place to undertake the repairs lately deemed necessary, and now most 
efficiently performed by the workmen of a neighbouring town, notwithstanding 
the several fits of terror which daily interrupted the progress of the job, and, 
by,.the time of its conclusion, had well nigh prostrated the fortitude of the 
jobbers.. It is true, the apparitions have never been seen by any except these 
men..of daring, who, were they not also undoubted men of previous truth, 
might, on the present occasion, have suffered under some calumniatory charge 
of hoaxing the credulous. As it is, there are not wanting some secret indulgers 
in. scepticism; and the vicar, the apothecary, and parish lawyer, have even 
ventured to imtimate their suspicions, that the said mason and plumber are at 
least participators in delusion, if not propagators of deceit. Be this as it may, 
beth parties are equally bold in approaching the spirit’s haunt; and if the vicar 
and his friends have failed in their arguments to prove that ghosts are now 
entirely out of date, the mason and his party have never afforded any accounts 
to the contrary, beyond what a series of portentous shrugs, ominous side-long 
glances, and incoherent articulations, garnished with a few fearful starts of 
suspicious fear might supply. ‘Themason I have seen and conversed with. He 
is a sharp witted fellow, and stood firmly under my cross questioning, though I 
fancied he occasionally turned away for!a moment, as if to conceal a somewhat 
traitorous smile. Marking the tone: of his language, and (considering his 
station in life) the culture of his mind, I.was not much surprised at finding a 
volume of Shakespeare in his best parlour ;.and I fancied that, in the depth of 
my perceptive sagacity, I had.obtdined some clue to the truth in a strong nail 
mark against the following passages in Richard the Third :— 





Glocester.—Come, cousin ; canst thou quake and change thy colour ? 
.Murder thy-breath in middle'of a word ? 
And then again begin—and stop again— 
. As if thou wert distraught and iad with terror? - 
Buckingham.—Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian : 
Speak and look back and pry on every side ; 
Tremble. and start at wagging of a straw ; 
Intending deep suspicion, &c. &c, 
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If, for Glocester and Buckingham, we read Mason and Plumber, there is 
no reason to wonder at the condition of matters among the congregation of the 
abbey. 

The general belief with the members of that respected body, is simply this,— 
that the phantoms of Mary, the Sexton’s daughter, and of her lover, have taken 
up permanent quarters on the leads of the abbey tower. Upon this leading fact 
they are all agreed ; but there are many differences of opinion and variations of 
statement as to the minor points of the legend, which I should have found difficult 
to reconcile, but for the kindness of the parish apothecary—an old gentleman of 
not less moral than medical sagacity—and whose account is to be in every 
respect relied upon, inasmuch as he was most intimately known to the several 
leading characters of the drama. The apothecary evidently prided himself upon 
his talent at narrative, and possibly cherished the abbey legend as among his 
most favourite subjects. I took a long walk with him one sunny evening, 
during which he made several entertaining draughts upon his fund of anecdote, 
though he determinately refused at such a time to enter upon the legend. “ No, 
no,” said he, “ you must come and hear that properly and circumstantially 
detailed over a comfortable glass of wine and cup of coffee, in my sanctum 
sanctorum.” The day was fixed; and, I need not say, the invitation gladly 
accepted. 

The apothecary was an old bachelor—though he took care to inform me, not 
so from choice. This I could readily believe from the paternal fondness he 
exhibited towards his partner’s children, and the fatherly benefits which I 
understood from others he had conferred upon them. | Being some thirty years 
older than his coadjutor, the latter bore as much of the professional labour as 
he could; and the parish being just now in a condition of good health, the old 
gentleman could comfortably reckon/upon an evening of uninterrupted leisure. 

On entering his sanctum I fancied that I could at once discover a fair general 
developement of the apothecary’s mind. In the first place, there was none of 
that professional display of preserved anatomies which give such a necromantic 
character to the studies of certain disciples of Asculapius, although “ such 
things as we do speak about,” really were at hand behind the wire and silken 
pannels of his bookcase wings. Open to sight’ were ranged several rows of 
books, shewing that physic was the study and fiction the amusement of the pro- 
prietor. Shakespeare, Scott, Cowper, and Byron, prominently proclaimed 
themselves in letters of gilt, and a lengthy range of uncut subscription octavos 
modestly occupied a somewhat dusky situation in ‘the rear. 

My worthy host*always made it a point to attend only to’ one thing at a time, 
so that he was not very communicative during dinner, except in the way of a 
wine pledge, or in the expression of his earnest hopes that the viands were to 
my liking. The cloth being removed, we turned towards a blazing fire, and 
while the apothecary himself brushed up the hearth and threw’ on the cinders, 
his trusty servant smartly rubbed over ‘the well polished table, and seemed to 
take no little pride in the inverted duplivate'which it.afforded of the good cheer 
placed upon it. Orders were then-given that we should not be disturbed, and, 
after a prefatory glass of port, anda. few! incipient mutterings, the apothecary 
proceeded to deliver himself, as —_ as to can recollect, in the following 
words :— 


THE LEGEND. 


‘* O, bid me leap,+-rather than marry Paris,— 
From off the battlements of yonder tower.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


That Elizabethan mansion, of which you must have caught a glimpse about a 
quarter of a mile north of the town, was, some thirty years ago, the abode of 
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Sir Baldwin de —————, whose titular dignities were perhaps of as long 
standing as the old abbey itself. I think I see the old baronet at this moment, 
seated in his oak-panneled library with an old folio county history open before 
him, and a vast genealogical tree thriving in green freshness against one side of 
the apartment. Of all his choice wall-fruit, that which depended from the 
wide-spreading branches of this tree was the most treasured; and it was, 
moreover, the only one of his plants which he conceived could gather no benefit 
from pruning. Sir Baldwin’s eye would daily trace its ramifications, till, sated 
for the time, with the “blushing honours” of his family ascent, it would 
glance with more sobered delight upon a portrait of some loyal Protestant by 
Hans Holbein, and with liquid pleasure upon an ancestor’s lady-love by Sir 
Peter Lely. Ina gloomy corner of the room, leaning against a select heap of 
Parliamentary acts, were to be distinguished a pile of rusty fowling-pieces, 
bags and powder-horns, signs of poachers detected, or trophies of “ game- 
keepers victorious.” A partially opened brown paper parcel, in another cor- 
ner, developed some shining japanned man-traps. It is, however, but fair 
towards the baronet’s humanity to state, that, while the notice boards on his 
estate announced the provision of ‘ Man-traps and Spring-guns,” there were 
none on the “ premises” save those which lay harmless in the study. The 
baronet had no objection to knock down a trespasser with the butt end of a 
fowling-piece; but he shrank at the idea of sticking iron teeth into his shins. 
He was not without natural feeling, but it lay dormant under a thick congeal- 
ment of family pride and artificial dignity. The ice being broken, there was 
water enough beneath to float a whole bark full of sympathies. His was of 
that tenderness, however, which (like the elegiac kindliness on a starved poet’s 

tomb-stone) invariably came too late; and there was, perhaps, a touch of 
remorse in his occasional dribblings of unavailing affection or regret ; although, 

such being the case, we might have looked to see some increase of suavity in 
each subsequent stage of his conduct. It was far otherwise. Repentance 
seemed rather to excoriate than soften his temper; for, it was remarked, that, 
after the death of his wife, whose existence he had embittered by almost inces- 
sant whim and waspishness, (but whose tomb he decorated with much sculp- 
tural pomp, and inscribed with the fondest testimonies of affection), he became 
even more petulant to the surviving members of his household. “ Ah, sir,” he 
would say to his son, “it is well your poor mother is not here to witness your 
folly—but she’s gone—gone sir—the comforter of my life and the affectionate 
fosterer of yours, sleeps in her grave, sir—in her grave—and d——n me, sir, 
what d’ye mean by that supercilious smile? Do I speak an untruth, sir? Is 
she not dead, sir? and are you not an ungrateful puppy, and am IT not your 
father, sir? Iam, sir; and, as such, I att ie a ln a 
you will walk out of this room, sir ! » 

It must not be supposed that young Baldwin ventured upon a reply to this 
precious outpouring of paternal wrath. The fact is simply this: the baronet 
would have been even more puzzled than the object of his anger, to explain 
that anger’s cause. The meaning of the smile which gave it such increased 
impetus may be easily conjectured ; for a more close and uninterrupted attach- 
ment, than that between the son and his deceased mother, had never existed ; 
and the former too well knew, that if his fond parent had been living at the 
moment, his testy papa would have found cause for abusing two innocent people 
instead of one. But the baronet was rather ingenious at these amusing con- 
trivances, and would often fall into a maudlin reverie on the subject of “ poor 
dear Lady B.” with a most convenient forgetfulness of the desperate life he 
had led her. 

The course of my narrative has now introduced to you the hero, of whom I 
must, of course, afford a portrait not less finished than the baronet’s: but I 
must premise (as you are a young man) with an observation or two, as to the 
proper share of sympathy to be awarded to young gentlemen of Baldwin’s kind 
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and condition. Their characters may be most exemplary as to integrity of pur- 
puse, while their conduct may exhibit more of the picturesque than the pruden- 
tial, and may serve rather as material for the pen of a novelist than as a model 
for practical life. I admire Lord Byron’s poetry prodigiously, but have no 
patience with a certain fry of young readers, who mistaking the narrow limita- 
tion of their common sense for a superior expanse of heart and philanthropy, 
sweep back the hair from their foreheads, fold down their shirt collars, (though 
here, by the way, I rather object to the motive than the manner), wear loose 
trowsers and sailors’ jackets, fold their arms over their breasts, fix their eyes 
upon their neighbour’s daughter, involve their friends in speculative difficul- 
ties, and become themselves “ creatures of dark imagining ;” with a world of 
love, yet no love for the world ; born to do good and be happy, yet determined 
to do nothing and be miserable; growing gray, “ but not with years;” and 
exhibiting a solemn and early spectacle of dilapidation, like a newly erected 
artificial ruin. ‘ 

Not that my hero was in this class of misery manufacturers: but that this is 

a class in a great measure generated by the perusal of such poems as those of 
Lord Byron, and such histories as that of young Baldwin de ————-._ And 
here, you may reasonably ask, why I proceed to relate, what, according to my 
own shewing, had better be suppressed? The answer is merely this. For as 
many as receive injury from such things, there are as many more who derive 
from them much benefit in a limited excitement of the imagination and feelings, 
and a temporary suspension of the severer duties of life, which, in their never- 
ceasing pressure, are just as hurtful to the mind, the temper, and the heart, as 
an uninterrupted course of romance. It is proportional adjustment, not sup- 
pression, that is required. The abuse of things, not their existence, should ‘be 
opposed. Heaven forbid the rational part of the community should be de- 
prived of recreation, lest a few sensitive simpletons should render themselves 
disgusting ; that such a man as the renowned James Watt should be denied the 
énjoyment of Waverley or Childe Harold, because some idle apprentice ima- 
gines himself to be a personation of either the one or the other. 
“And, now, to the picture of my hero. He enters upon the scene in the 
twenty-first year of his age, usually, though most wrongly termed, of discre- 
tion: for it is precisely the time when the constituent particles of the brain are 
in their most violent stage of fermentation, boiling and bubbling to the perfect 
exclusion of those desirable qualities which constitute what we acknowledge 
as a moral fitness to manage our own affairs. Young Baldwin inherited from 
his mother a more than sufficient share of sensibility, which he amply fed with 
repeated banquets at the hand of “The Man of Feeling,” “ Julia de Rou- 
bigny,” “ Poor Maria,” and “Charlotte and Werter.” From his father he 
could never expect to inherit more than a finé estate, swelling fortune, and 
ancient title—trifles which, of course, weighed nothing in the scale against 
“the pleasures of melancholy” aid woman’s disinterestedness. 

But I have said he differed from that class of artificial miserables, who, with 
nothing genuine or original in their conduct, exhibit only the freaks of senti- 
mental dandyism, Young Baldwin’s character was, to say the least of it, 
entirely free from affectation ; and while, in common with many, he possessed 
an unhappy degree of sensibility, he also owned a “‘ share of honour,” a sense 
of independence, and a liveliness (not strength) of intellect, peculiarly his 
own. With all-this, I only ask, what eould be expected as the effects of a 
parental treatment, whose system was the indiscriminate administration of 
tenderness and tyranny? You, sir, might have understood his tearless eye and 
outward calm when his mother died; but the baronet, who was not given to 
translate the dead language of settled intensity, saw nothing in hfs son’s con- 
duct beyond a stupid insensibility to the loss of “ poor dear Lady B.” and 
would rate him roundly on the score of filial ingratitude and unfeelingness. 
The young man had no answer beyond a significant smile and sigh, which 
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simultaneously came forth and fell upon his father’s organs of irascibility like 
nitric acid on a copper halfpenny. I have before given a specimen of the droll 
fashion after which he waxed wroth on such occasions. The son, while newly 
impressed with his mother’s loss, paid little attention to these fiery whims, 
“for, where the greater malady is fixed, the lesser’s scarcely felt :” but time, 
which heaven has mercifully commissioned with a reconciling balm for all 
losses, in due course, closed the wound occasioned by his late deprivation, and 
left him more and more open to the influence of his father’s temper. 

As to my hero’s person, he was, at the best, but a threadpaper sort of a young 
gentleman, below the: middle height, not handsome, but most poetically pale. 
Delicate in the constitution both of body and mind, the harassments of his 
home had no improving effect upon either; and it was observed by many of us, 
that for. a length of time he grew thinner and paler.. Not favourably pre- 
possessed by his' person, I remained entirely ignorant of his real worth until I 
became intimate with him as:his' medical attendant. If his “form and moving” 
were not so “ express and admirable” as you could desire in a hero of ro- 
mance, his heart and brain went far towards remedying the deficiency ; for they 
were both ofa pure and unusual, though not commanding, order. To luxu- 
riate in deeds of gentle humanity, and to revel in the sweets of elegant litera- 
ture, with, of course, some loved participator, formed the day dreams of his 
restricted soul; and he never wandered more upon these subjects, than when 
on the couch of sickness, where, by cold, bile, or rheumatism, he was not 
unfrequently placed. I soon learned to love him, sir, and accompanied my 
leeches, draughts, and liniments, with affectionate advice and moral applica- 
tions. I believe, moreover,’ that both physic and philosophy would have suc- 
ceeded, had not the impetuous and ill-judging old baronet so industriously 
persisted in running counter to my operations, As the climax of paternal 
impolicy, he took upon himself to procure the son---a wife ! 

His niece, the Lady Matilda, was the bride proposed. Her fortune, the 
family alliance, and other matters.very accordant with the aristocratic pride of 
the baronet, (not omitting the acquiescence of the lady’s parents and the readi- 
ness of the lady herself,) facilitated the decision ; and all was agreeable in the 
father’s sight, which, with vast penetration, had scrutinized every thing posi- 
tive and probable, except the condition of his son’s affections. 

Baldwin and Matilda had been much together, and, as cousins and com- 
panions had evidenced mutual goodwill. Saving the somewhat superior age of 
the lady, there seemed no very great cause for impediment. They had been 
correspondingly brought up and educated; and were well matched in person, 
for they strongly resembled each other in feature, stature, bulk, and com- 
plexion : if minds and,boedies had co equally sympathized, all would, no doubt, 
have been as the baronet had determined it should be. But, we shall see. 

My hero, hewever, satisfied with the contour and quality of his own person, 
saw nothing very fascinating in the Matildaic duplicate. Moreover, his heart 
was already engaged ! and this brings forward my heroine, the only perfect 
beauty of the dramatis persona...’ Ah, sir, she was lovely ; and, in brief, most 
truly beloved, albeit poor and uneducated as a sexton’s daughter might be. 
Her father has, for many years, rung the knell and opened the grave of every 
person buried in the abbey yard, except two, of whose fate we are about to 
speak ; and the poor old man is now tottering onwards towards that final bed 
of rest in which he has laid so many of his neighbours. 

It was the pretty Mary’s office to open the pew doors and attend more parti- 
cularly to the comforts, of the baronet’s and vicar’s families, who occupied two 
large pews at the top of the aisle, and left:many prayer books and cushions to 
be put. in order or put by, when the great folks came to, or returned from 
church.. Baldwin had often thrown a covert glance upon her as she preceded 
the family procession up the church; and humbly greeted them with a'gentle 
curtesy as they passed the door which she held open to them. The baronet 
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never appeared to notice her; but his amiable wife kindly smiled, and his niece 
Matilda coldly bowed in reply to her lowly greeting. Last in the procession, 
and somewhat slowly lagging, would come the melancholy Baldwin, and 
Mary, in curtsying to him, would, with most fascinating modesty, let fall her 
eye, as if knowing too truly the direction of his. 

Women are more intuitive, or rather, much more readily imitative, than men. 
The lady’s maid sooner becomes like her mistress, than the valet like his 
master; and, where a female with poor Mary's quickness, also meets with the 
opportunities which she found, in a frequent attendance upon Lady B——, it 
is most likely she will soon imbibe a very respectable share of gentility. .She 
was highly favoured by that amiable woman, and took the loss of her kind 
mistress perhaps as much to heart as the baronet, or even Baldwin himself. It 
was, I believe, this which more particularly acted upon the son’s heart than 
any thing which had transpired before his mother’s loss. He had already 
looked upon her (as sentimental young men will look upon pretty girls) with a 
romantic rather than real admiration ; but we may not conclude, that under the 
ordinary progress of circumstances, he would have encouraged any feeling 
towards her beyond that which a prudential sense of their disparity might 
control. 

But—his mother—beloved almost to adoration, died! He had no brother, 
sister, nor any family connexion with whom he could truly sympathise. On 
him had she lavished the “ riches fineless” of a mother’s love and most indul- 
gent care. Remembering this, he asked himself, “‘ to whom besides had she 
shewn any peculiar favour?” In a different kind, but in an equal degree, 
she had shewn it to pretty Mary ; and the sense of Mary’s gratitude during her 
life, and poignant distress on the death of that fond parent, came over his heart 
with a most balmy influence, and yet retained to him a still existent symbol of 
his mother’s presence. Not that he cherished any feeling beyond that of 
unmitigated sorrow, until his mother had been some time in her grave. He 
was till then too much absorbed in his individual woe to derive comfort from 
the sympathy of others ; nor observed, during the performance of the burial 
rites, that the disconsolate Mary was even in the train of mourners. 

The bitterness of grief having passed, he accompanied his father to church, 
agreeably to our custom of shewing, that we desire no longer privacy from the 
world. 

‘As the baronet’s family and select friends advanced up the aisle, the atten- 
dant Mary was observed as usual holding open the pew door, plainly, but 
most becomingly, attired in her bequeathed) suit. of mourning, and with’ a 
seraphic expression of subdued sorrow in her sweet countenance.’ The bereft 
baronet walked stiffly to his seat, preceded by several lady mourners, and then 
came the son, who, having with difficulty restrained his feelings so far, could 
not withstand the emotions excited by Mary’s appearance. He gazed upon her 
with a commingled look of melancholy and ‘surprise ; nor did she evade his eye 
as heretofore. The expression on either part’ was) purely ‘mutual, as though 
each had simultaneously spoken, “‘ Thow '‘favoured-of a soul in heaven—of a 
most beloved-mother for ever lost to'earth!”’? As she\curtseyed to him in 
passing, he heard her sigh heavily, and, \om reaching his seat, gave way to 
tears ! 1% r 

Our young hero, perhaps; did not: wait for accidental opportunities of ex- 
changing a few words of condolence with Mary,'though he’acted with sufficient 
tact to avoid all suspicious appearances.” His increased acquaintance with her 
increased his good opinion; and, as he -~was predisposed to love her, if she 
proved on a closer acquaintance estimable and:companionable, he, of course, 
soon discovered the proofs required. . Perhaps I should rather say, he would’ 
have fancied their discovery though they had had no existence ;' but the girl 
was in truth a delectable creature; and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
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the case, I cannot wonder that the poor fellow. rather, obeyed the, impulse, of 
passion than the dictates of prudence. And here it may. be,as,well.to say, a 
few words in preservation of my heroine’s character, lest you exclaim upon her 
as a kind of seducer, who availed herself of her deceased mistress’ favour, and 
worked upon Baldwin’s sensibility not less by her art than by her beauty. 
There is good reason to believe, that her feelings towards him were, until culti- 
vated by his assiduity, of the most humble and respectful kind: and, if they 
eventually assumed a warmer tone, it was, no doubt, the fair conquest of nature 
over a valiant but frail philosophy. We may reasonably, (from the known 
character of the girl) imagine, that, when first apprised of Baldwin’s romantic 
attachment, she exerted all her soft power to exhibit, in an alarming point of 
view, the extreme rashness of debasing his family pride to the level of a grave- 
digger’s daughter. We may be certain she shrank at the idea, of rewarding the 
extreme kindness of her deceased mistress by the ruin of her surviving and 
most beloved son. ‘‘The spirit of your honoured mother,” she possibly ex- 
claimed, “ will rise in anger to upbraid me, when, by acceding to your impru- 
dent proposals, I shall have caused the disunion of your family and the confis- 
cation of your means!” 

But, my dear sir, supposing that beneath this very proper flow of good 
reason, there happened to be a natural and irrepressible germ of affection, and 
that the young gentleman, still more in love, the more she uttered dissuasive 
eloquence, snapped his fingers at her philosophy, and snatched her struggling 
into his arms. ; 

Such a contest as this can but end one way ; for the parties become mutually 
enamoured in proportion to the increasing force of their opposing arguments. 
The high principle upon which Mary might act, would only superadd esteem 
to a love already too great. The more she repressed, the more he would be 
resolved. She would seek in vain to avoid him. Wretched under the con- 
cealed indulgence of his society, she would yet dread its being made known, as 
the certainty of Baldwin’s enduring passion might equal that of his father’s 
unquenchable wrath. Philosophy having failed, and love heing determinate, 
we must at length allow my heroine (of course reluctantly) to yield. . This 
may, perhaps, show her to be no heroine. I am content to take people as.God 
made them ; and never was.a sweeter piece of “‘ handiwork” than Mary,, the 
sexton’s daughter. 

The baronet, in delightful ignorance of all this, had, as before stated, 
matured his cherished plan of uniting Baldwin to his cousin Matilda, _ It was 
then, and not till then, that he deemed it desirable in the course of things, to 
speak to Baldwin on the subject. The latter had been from home during the 
greater part of one long summer’s evening, rather to the disappointment of the 
lady Matilda, and to the displeasure of his father, who expressed his inability 
to conceive whither “ the lad had concealed himself of late, what secret. haunts 
he had discovered ; he was eternally from home, yet never seen abroad.” 

‘Well, sir melancholy,”. said the baronet, as Baldwin entered the supper 
room, ‘‘ in time for your meals, at least.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied Baldwin, “not for the meal’s sake. I knew your 
desire to see me punctually attendant at such times ; otherwise, I had indulged 
in a longer walk upon this most lovely evening.” 

As the father had. a proposal, or rather an intimation to prefer, he subdued 
his rising temper, at the ill compliment thus paid to the lady Matilda, and 
merely wondered that he should prefer a solitary to a social contemplation of 
nature. ‘‘Egad!” said the baronet, “I should not bag a brace if I went 
shooting alone ; and, at your age, lad, L should never have chosen to walk the 
woods in solitude, when I could have haped in the condescension of a fair 
cousin to accompany me.” 

Then, of course, an apology on Baldwin’s part was followed by a dispensa- 
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tion on Matilda’s; and the former, to make up for his past delinquency, 
showed a most attentive readiness, on the lady’s rising for an early departure to 
bed, in lighting her candle, and courteously assisting her out of the room. 

The door being closed, Sir Baldwin, with several portentous hems! bade his 
son draw near and listen. The latter was alarmed at his manner, as fearing it 
indicated a discovery of that secret, in the preservation of which rested his 
remnant of happiness. With what feelings he listened to his father’s opening 
speech, I leave you to judge. After a few incipient murmurings, he thus pro- 
ceeded. 


“Now, sir, you are aware of the pride—the very just pride, I have always 
felt in the high antiquity and never sullied respectability of my family. Judge 
then, what would be my mortification at your union, my only son, with any 
woman of rank inferior to yourown. My jealousy on this matter is restless. 
T have heard, sir, of attachments, in which young gentlemen have given way to 
some silly or imagined sympathy ; have talked an abundance of trash about 
disinterestedness and other devilries, and have finally, by the consummation of 
their wilfulness, justly suffered patrimonial confiscation. But sir,” continued 
the baronet in a milder tone, ‘‘ you have too great a regard for your poor dear 
mother, sir ; and too much respect for me to—to—to—reject (he found much 
difficulty in bringing himself to the use of the word ; but he thought it politic 
as an early measure) to reject the proposition which I have now to make, and 
which I do at once, that you may be enabled to settle your affections, for it has 
been hinted to me, sir, that they have taken a somewhat strange direction—that 
you have exhibited in short, a kind of penchant for—what’s-her-name, Jenkins, 
the attorney’s daughter!” 

A “lame,” but most pleasant “‘ conclusion,” was this to the alarmed Bald- 
win, who fancied his contempt would have settled on a far less 
elevated ‘grade than the attorney level. As it was, however, he had quite 
énough to bear with. He suspected, or perhaps knew, the proposition which 
his father was about to make, and deemed it advisable to show some disposition 
to think for himself :—he therefore replied, with as much coolness as he could 
command, “ It is not, sir, because Miss Jenkins is of less ancient family, or any 
‘way deficient in the estimable qualities of her sex, that I remain unattached to 
her as a lover; and it is purely in justice to her, and not with any idea of vin- 
dicating myself, that I make that statement.” 

“I could have been content, sir,” said the baronet, warming into ire, “ with 
your simple denial of the report, without any comments upon ‘estimable 
qualities.’ Permit me to be the best judge of those ; and, moreover, at once to 
inform you, that it is my desire, concurrent with the permission of my brother, 
and the expectation of the lady’s consent, that you look for the hope of an 
immediate union with your cousin Matilda.” 

“ Why, sir,” inquired Baldwin, “is the lady alone permitted to have a 
will?” 

“ Because, sir, she happens to have the will which pleases her father; but 
you err in supposing I am inclined to answer your impertinent interrogatory. 
I see, sir, to what it tends. The wishes of a parent are with you natural 
motives to opposition. Your poor mother, sir! ah, poor dear Lady B., she’s 
gone, sir! gone! she died under disease ; had she lived till now, you would 
have killed her by ingratitude—you, sir! (that smile’s a rank piece of impu- 
dence); and since you are incapable of filial decency, may I request you to leave 
the room immediately!” 

Baldwin bowed respectfully to his father and withdrew. 

To reason with the baronet, Baldwin well knew it would be ridiculous ; but 
he felt it his duty to have an immediate conference with the Lady Matilda, to 
whom he therefore behaved with much courtesy on the following morning, and 
“solicited the honour of her company in a walk through the park, The baronet 
had possibly hopes in the result, but the son’s purpose was plainly, though 
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delicately to explain, that, with every due feeling towards her,'as a lady and his 

cousin, he could by no means acknowledge ‘that peculiar degree of attachment 
which should exist between bride and bridegroom elect; and that: thougt 
circumstances should tyrannically enforce their union, there were others also 
which would ever alienate their hearts. nq sa% 

The young lady’s conduct not less disgusted than surprised him.’ She affected: 
a most fearful agitation, and threw out certain ejaculations which seemed to 
implicate his honour as a gentleman. She had been deceived: “ but) that) 
perhaps, (to use her words) was my own fault, for 1 should have remémbered'a 
cousin was speaking to me. Cousins may be a little marked in their attentidis, 
and artless girls may be deceived,” and with sly allusions such as the fore- 
going, mingled with gaspings and sighs, and a few mock modesties, thie Lady 
Matilda poured forth her heart’s emotions. : 

The art of the “ artless girl” was too apparent, nor was it less shallow, and 
Baldwin could not resist asking, whether the frequent observations of his: father 
upon his want of gallantry towards her, implied any great appearance of affection 
on his part? Whatever their mutual feeling on setting out, they had now walked 
and talked themselves into a tolerable condition of mutual disgust. No longer 
linked arm in arm, they walked, though still onward, sullenly apart. At length 
they arrived near the wicket which opens from the park into the abbey yard, 
and Baldwin had just proposed their returning homeward, when Mary suddenly 
appeared before them. on.her way with a-basket to the baronet. Here, sir, was 
a situation for a dramatist ! Baldwin, in the perplexity of the moment, made a 
forward and backward move in the space of a second. Both Mary and himéelf 
blushed crimson, as the question and reply touching her business that way 
were put and made. Matilda, though even unsuspicious till now, saw enough’ 
by a glance at the parties, to read the condition of their hearts. The agitated 
girl curtsied to her and passed quickly on. Baldwin made an effort to recover 
his self possession, and attempted coolly to remark upon poor Mary’s deserts as 
“a good and grateful girl.” Of course this was as coolly mocked’ by his 
cousin, who said, with an expression and tone of the most bitter quality, “pray 
sir, do not let me detain you; I am sure your natural politeness will not allow 
you. to suffer your delicate friend there to faint under the load of that en 
basket.” 

“I will give you no further cause, madam,” said he, “ to complain of my 
presence ; and so good morning to you.” 

Saying this, he followed—not Mary—but the onward path through the abbey 
yard, while the disappointed lady returned towards the mansion. She arrived 
there just as the fair messenger was receiving the baronet’s commission’ of 
thanks to the sender of the basket, and stopped her, as she curtsied to return; 
by asking “‘ why she blushed so deeply on seeing Mr. Baldwin?” ‘The 
oddest thing in the world,” said she, addressing the baronet: “ Mary and my 
cousin seem to have a kind of freemasonry in operation between them : only 
they should learn to withhold their blushes and maintain their self-possession 
when they accidentally meet.” 

Sir Baldwin stared, as if an open-mouthed crocodile were before him instead 
of a pretty shrinking girl. An attorney’s daughter would have been enough to 
try his humility; but, a gravedigger’s was beyond bearing: or, at least, liad 
been, if he could have believed it. His honour, however, was perhaps com- 
forted in thinking that the intentions of his son included no idea of marriage 
a was, possibly, a piece of mere youthful gallantry, that might lead, at the 

to the seduction of a poor girl, not to the disgrace of a rich and ancient 
family. He therefore, upon second thoughts, suspended the extremity of his 
wrath ; bade Mary “be a good girl and not listen to the tales of idle young 
men: that as to his son, he only hoped-he had not been playing with her feel- 
ings, and should certainly inquire into the matter as:soon as he came home.” 
In fact the baronet saw, by the poor girl’s confusion, there was something 
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between them; though, indeed, without such an index, he would soon have 
been made acquainted with it through the medium of the sagacious Matilda. 
He was sorely enraged at her account of what had transpired during their walk, 
and waited impatiently for his son’s return. Agreeably to custom, Baldwin 
was punctual at the dinner hour: nor was a more sullen trio ever brought toge- 
ther. The baronet restrained himself during the presence of the servants, and 
there was an interchange of icy civilities between Baldwin and his cousin. 
Immediately on the removal of the'cloth, the lady retired, and the momentous 
conference between father and son proceeded. 

The conduct of the argument exhibited, no doubt, much violence on the 
father’s part, and some cool effrontery onthe ‘part of the son. Baldwin deter- 
mined he would not marry his cousin, and the baronet swore Ke should marry 
no one else. The father then tried his foree-on: sentimental grounds, and 
dilated upon the subject of ruining the peace of humble families, alluding at 
the same time to what Matilda and himself had observed during the morning. 
Baldwin’s emotion on hearing Mary’s name was scarcely less than the latter 
had herself exhibited when cautioned by the baronet’to beware ofthis son. His 
father, observing this, doubled the foree of his philippic against seduction, but 
grew ten times more furious when Baldwin earnestly assured him, that nothing 
dishonourable was intended. In fact, this declaration, and the cool determined 
manner in which it was made, set the poor baronet beside himself. His vio- 
lence was however unnecessary, for an order to Baldwin to depart from the 
house was no sooner uttered than obeyed. 

Mary’s father was immediately summoned to the hall. The good old man. 
teok oath to his ignorance of any connexion between his young master and 
Mary. He-was sure the young gentleman would not wrong his daughter; and, 
as to any alliance of an honourable kind, that, of course, was out of the question. 

The reaction of the baronet’s feelings brought with it some remorse. He 
sallied forth in search of his son; prowled about “ thorough bush, thorough 
briar,” threaded each narrow path and secluded field, and inquired of the 
several tenants whom he encountered in earnest hopes of discovering his dis- 
carded son. He remembered the manner in which Baldwin had departed ; the 
mysterious significance with which he looked his “‘ farewell,” as though it might 
be the last; and, above all, that coolness which gives determination its expres- 
sion of truth. 

Failing in his attempts at discovery, he repaired to the village, and, in the 
extremity of his emergency, condescended to solicit my opinion. I equally 
deprecated parental tyranny, and the conduct of which he imagined his son had 
been or might be guilty, in a dishonourable connexion with any woman. I 
recommended him, if he really suspected such a thing, to befriend the poor 
female by a timely warning: and, if he feared. the consummation of an honour- 
able but ill sorted alliance, to reason quietly with beth parties, and, if possible, 
without the appearance of cruelty, to effect their separation. “ But, in fact,” 
said I, ‘‘ you are acting under an impression, which, from all I can gather, just 
at present, is by no means substantiated as true. Can it be supposed, that, 
if any intercourse more than allowable, had.been carried on between old Adam’s 
daughter and your son, the gossips of the village would not have learned it? 
That your tenant, young Corawood, who has for some time (though vainly) 
sought her affections, would have remained ignorant of it? That I should not 
have heard it from my gadding housekeeper, who comes to the knowledge of 
most things even before they happen? What magical method they may have of 
-communication I know not; but, certain it: is, they have never been seen toge- 
ther. The most penetrating old wizard in the almshouse has not even dreamed 
of such a matter.” 

The baronet, however, had (or deemed he had) reasons for more than mere 
suspicion ; and he determined on taking my advice as to effecting the separation 
ofthe parties. He therefore hastened tothe sexton’s house. Mary was not 
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there; nor had she been there during the séveral preceding hours. On com- 
pating notes, both parents jumped to the same conclusion, that there was ’'some- 
thing clandestine between the young gentleman and Mary, and the poor sexton 
no sooner perceived the evidence of it, than he evinced a'deep distress, and 
broke into a fearful fit of anger at his daughter’s conduct. Sir Baldwin became 
proportionally pacific, and behaved with a most winning courtesy to his honest 
partner in filial deception. ‘‘ We may judge wrongly,” said he, “ but to render 
ourselves perfectly comfortable, in the removal of every possible cause for sus- 
picion, I would propose that they should be separated. A relative of mine is 
about to travel on the continent; and I will venture to.secure Mary a comfort- 
able situation in the moving establishment.” d 

The sexton bowed in grateful acknowledgment. “It will be such a nice 
thing,” continued the baronet, proceeding of course to string together a variety 
of comfortable assurances and prospective delights, thinking they might be joy- 
fully accepted by Mary. 

They had just settled this delectable plan of operations, when Mary, in igno- 
rance of Sir Baldwin’s presence, entered the room. Her confusion was great, 
‘and she would have instantly retired, but that the baronet, with an affected 
expression of kindness, bade her remain. As the crimson left her cheek, it 
appeared as though she had been previously acted upon by grief or much 
excitement. The parents looked at each other as if they simultaneously divined 
the cause of that expression in her now pallid countenance, the loveliness of 
which, at this moment, so struck the baronet, that he wondered not at any 
degree of admiration short of a marriage offer. 

The proposal of a delightful jaunt to the continent was then, with a due 
measure of good advice, made to the unhappy girl. The advice was not heard ; 
but, a withering sound of banishment seemed to strike her ear, and fell upon 
her heart like the blasting gust of the desert Simoom! She listened, as requiring 
a repetition of the sentence, ere she could believe in such cruelty. Her father 
bluntly reiterated the baronet’s kind offer; upbraided her with folly in not 
snatching at such an opportunity, and charged her with ingratitude to her bene- 
factor. An incoherent reply was all she made. Clasping her hands upon her 
forehead as if to subdue her beating brain, she darted a prophetic glance at Sir 
Baldwin, and walked rapidly from the house. Parental proprieties now began 
to give way before the ascendancy of natural love. Both men became alarmed, 
and issued forth in search of their children. Mary had been too quick, or 
possibly their astonishment at her strange bearing had restrained them from 
entering upon the pursuit with sufficient promptitude. 

Sir Baldwin hastened home, to’ receive from the Lady Matilda no more intelli- 
gence concerning his son than he himself was enabled to afford. He therefore 
ordered his horse, and bade his servants also “ scour the country round.” The 
day was on the decline, and the moon rising in fair succession. The usual 
stillness of evening had, however, no existence in the scene of our narrative, 
which exhibited such a pervading activity as had not been seen for many a day. 
Among other gossiping groups were seen, in close conference, the Lady Matilda 
and young farmer Cornwood. They were alternately whispering, and looking 
around and about. them as' if’ theré were more suspicion than certainty ‘in their 
minds. While they were thus engaged the baronet rode up, his horse white 
with foam, and himself exhausted with anxiety. At this instant his niece 
exclaimed with a half shriek, “‘ There he is! see! he passes up the ruined nave 
of the abbey as if to enter the church!” ’ 

The baronet drawing backchis snorting steed, rose'on the stirrups, and caught 
a glimpse of his son’s figure ere, it rlipupcered through the abbey door. The 
next moment he was ‘on his way to the church, and his fretted horse in full 
speed homéwards.” The’ sexton juitied) him in) the abbey ‘yard, and ‘they pro- 
ceeded together in breathless haste towards the door. It was open. ‘“ My 
God!” exclaimed the sexton, “‘ what has happened?” -They had looked 
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around the church, when young Cornwood came running in to say, that “ The 
gentleman was on the tower leads!” The baronet rushed through a small 
archway, and was winding up the steep and confined spiral which led to the 
summit of the abbey tower, when he heard a loud and continued exclamation, 
as from a body of spectators in the church yard. A burst of light now shewed 
that he had nearly reached the top. A few moments more and he was on the 
leads. His son was standing erect in an embrasure of the battlements! The 
father stiffened on the threshold with horror, The son gave a momentary look 
of despair and reproach, and disappeared! Sir Baldwin rushed to the spot 
whence he had precipitated himself, and saw a group of people bending over a 
shattered corpse in the yard below! Sickened at the sight, he turned to 
descend, and perceived the prostrate figure of Mary senseless before him! 
That his own reason sustained the shock is a miracle. Mary’s never returned ! 

She continued to imagine herself happy in the fidelity and affection of her 
lover, and patiently awaited his return from “ the continent,” whence, she 
said, he had been sent by “a cruel father.” She was constantly speaking of 
the many happy hours she had passed on the leads of the Abbey Tower, and 
would exult with a wild and triumphant smile on the safeguard which that 
tower had afforded to the growth and “ happy termination ”’ of their loves ! 

In the same grave with the suicide, Mary was subsequently laid. The 
baronet left the country as the only means of alleviating the wretchedness of 
that life, which, however, is now no more. The poor old sexton covets the last 
home he has afforded to so many others, and the Lady Matilda and farmer 
Cornwood continue to eat their meals ‘‘ with what appetite they may.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BRIDE. 


WueEn I gaze on these green fields, and smile at the sight ; 
And then on the vast spreading azure above, 

I feel, I acknowledge, with grateful delight, 

That each.gbject gives pleasure with those whom we love. 


‘When we wander with one to all others preferr’d, 
Oh! is it not sweet te attend to each call— 

To watch every look, evexy thought, every word, 
And try to return and anticipate all ? 


For well I remember the desolate day, 
When I wander’d alone and thought myself free ; 
. The hills and the vales were as brilliant as gay, 
But those hills and those vales had no sweetness for me. 
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Fair, fair was the prospect, and cloudless the sky, 
And clear and unruffled the face of the main; 
But none whom I cherish’d and valued were by, 
And I gaz’d undelighted again and again. 


But now my heart glows at the inspirating sight, 

My gaze and my thoughts are directed above, 

And I feel, and acknowledge with grateful delight, 

That each object gives pleasure with those whom we love. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


He sleeps within the folded rose, 
With od’rous curtains spread, 
And rock’d in fragrance to repose, 
Securely lays his head. 


When morning robes the skies with bloom, 
He leaves his dewy bow’r ; 

And wand’ring, steals the fresh perfume 
From ev'ry painted flow’r. 


An airy sylph, from golden wings 
He shakes the silver dew ; 

A changing thing of light, he flings 
An ever varying hue : 


And woos the lily’s modest pride, 
Diana of the flow’rs ; 

Or makes the blushing rose his bride 
Throughout the morning hours. 


When glows the sultry noontide ray - 
Beneath a small leaf’s shade; 

He sleeps the burning hours away, 
In coolest covert laid. 


When ev’ning, like a gentle bride, 
Invites him to his rest, 

He spreads his downy plumage wide, 
On zephyrs’ panting breast : 
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And sleeps within the folded rose, 
When day’s bright beams have fled, 
And rock’d in fragrance to repose, 
Securely lays his head. 


AMELIA. 


Her voice was the whisp’ring rill, 

Full of gentleness, softness, and tune ; 

Her breath like the fragrance that breathes from the hill ; 
Her sigh was the zephyr of June. 


And oft in a trance of delight 

I have listen’d at eve to her song, 

As sweetly it rang on the silence of night, 
In melody floating along: 


And drank her bewildering sighs, 
Till my spirit delirious grew ; 


Then worshipp’d in silence her love beaming eyes, 
As they gleam’d from their bright orbs of blue. 


Like the summer she came, like the autumn she fled, 
Scarce ripen’d to love, when decay 

Shed the blight of disease o’er her innocent head, 
And made all that beauty and softness his prey. 


That lip has now lost all its freshness and bloom, 
That cheek all its beauty, that breath its perfume ; 
A cloud has come over the light of those eyes, 

In shade and in ruin that loveliness lies. 


The belov’d of the many—the idol of one— 
The star of bright beauty its circuit has run, 

_And the days yet unravell’d, the fast coming years 
To me shall but dawn upon sorrow and tears. 


There are feelings that wear themselves slowly away, 
There are sorrows whose essence it is to decay; 

But vain are the efforts of time to remove 

The blight of young passion, the anguish of love. 





CRITICAL. NOTICES. 


REMARKS ON MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES'’S PLAY OF 
“THE WIFE.” t 


A TALE OF MANTUA, 


INFLUENCED by our regard for the British Drama, we visited the 
Olympic Theatre on Wednesday, May 8, to witness the performance 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new play by the Covent Garden Company. 
The circumstances under which so many meritorious persons in the 
histrionic art had been induced to appear at this Theatre, appealed 
most powerfully to our sympathies, and we were happy to find that 
the public voice responded to the call for patronage, in a manner per- 
fectly expressive of its approbation of the conduct of the performers, 
and sufficiently indicative of displeasure at the course which had been 
pursued towards them. We have nothing to do with the private 
quarrels between managers and actors, nor would we lend our pages to 
the advocacy of either party, in an affair of ordinary importance, purely 
relating to themselves; but when an attempt is made to stifle the 
British drama by terminating its performance at an unusually early 
period in the season, and turning one of our largest national theatres 
into a place for the display of Italian pantomime and French grimace, 
the affair assumes an air of public importance. The philanthropy of 
the British nation towards foreigners has been sufficiently evinced, in 
the patronage which has heretofore been afforded to the King’s Theatre, 
where the Italian and German opera are allowed their full play and 
efficacy. And it was not until foreign performers were allowed to 
make a revenue of British liberality, by abstracting the most extrava- 
gant sums of money for their engagements, that managers found them- 
selves straitened in their resources. If the performances at the King’s 
Theatre have been less profitable to the managers than heretofore, it 
has been because they have been inordinately gainful to the per- 
formers; and by the same means the taste of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land has been most abominably corrupted, and led on to entertain 
a desire for novelty at the most’ extravagant expense, and clothed 
oftentimes in the most debased attire: We speak fearlessly impartial, 
when we declaim against such practices; and we challenge any writer 
in Europe to shew in what way such performances have had a bene- 
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ficial tendency to improve national taste. The curtain of the Italian 
stage no longer bears the inscription—‘‘ Castigat ridendo mores.” — 

Every thing now wears the appearance of pandering to the grossest 
feelings of human nature, and; people now! go to the great house in 
the Haymarket, to see fashionable follies perpetuated by reflection from 
each other, and to witness grimace and indecency on the stage. But 
if the great folks are pleased with foreign amusements, let them have 
their fill of enjoyment in their receptacle, but let not the province of 
the other theatres be invaded. ; 

It is unfair to the lessees of the summer theatres to maintain, during 
that season, foreign performances in any of our winter houses, and 
it is manifestly more unjust to the performers of the national drama’ 
of England to deprive them of their usual opportunities. But what 
shall be said of the injustice of such conduct to the British dramatist, 
who has toiled hard to produce a piece calculated to redeem the losses 
of a manager, and to revive the hopes of performers, when in the 
very zenith of his popularity the curtain is prematurely drawn over 
the efforts of his genius. O shade of Shakespeare! when will jus- 
tice be done to thee except in name? 

-But to proceed with our critical notice of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
play. Previously to the performance, the following appropriate address, - 


written. by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, was spoken by Mr. Warde in a 
very effective manner. 


Like many a child of Fortune, doom’d to change 
A spacious house, for one of narrow range, 

The tenants of ‘‘ The Garden’s” lofty dome, 
Now in the small “‘ Olympic” seek a home ; 

We change our home, but still we keep our friends, 
As this, your thronging visit, sure portends. 

You know our alter’d fortune is our choice, 
Embraced dy all, to keep, at duty’s voice, 
Compact inviolate,—sacred by the laws, 

Not ours alone, but,all our brethren’s cause. 

We will not use, in such a strait as this, 
Un-British calls on British prejudice ; 

Away the slight of strangers if we can, 

Where’er his birth, let man be judg’d as man. 
But for the British Drama,,when we call 

On hearts and hands, our answer, be—from all 
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Who love that English Bard’s immortal name, 
Which, thrilling all,—all emulate in vain. 
For Shakespeare’s name, let not the Foreign dance, 
The Foreign Song, the scenic charm enhance 
To make you slight, and wholly, for their sake, 
Ev’n humble bards that follow in his wake. 
Our cause is yours—the honour of our land, 
The English Drama sinks,—’twill rise at 

Your Command. 


The applause at the close of many of the periods was enthusiastic, 
and it was manifest that the audience reciprocated with the sentiments 
of the author; and the manner in which the play was received, was no 
less gratifying. 

The plot and incidents of the ‘“‘Tale of Mantua” are simple and 
affecting. The first scene informs us, that Lorenzo, an advocate of 
Rome, has been sent for to plead the cause of ‘a fair damsel.” We 
afterwards learn that Mariana, an orphan Swiss girl of surpassing 
beauty, whose father had journeyed with her to Mantua and had died, 
leaving her to the care of Hugo, her guardian. Count Florio requires 
her in marriage, and the reigning Duke, Ferrardo Gonzaga, has insti- 
gated the guardian to give his consent, but the maiden at the altar has 
refused her hand, and has claimed the protection of Antonio, the 
officiating curate, who is the uncle of Lorenzo. The churchman, with 
a virtue consistent with his profession, has afforded his protection to 
Mariana, and obtained the assistance of Lorenzo at an impending trial 
before the duke, when her fate is to be decided. We pass on to the 
trial scene, in which the duke decides against the maid, and is about 
arbitrarily to enforce his decree. A stranger who had accompanied 
Lorenzo, and officiated in place of the clerk of the latter, now claims 
the ducal chair. His name is Leonardo Gonzaga, and, as he is the 
cousin of the reigning duke, and descended from an elder branch, the 
latter vacates his dignity to him. It appears that Leonardo is the 
betrothed of Mariana, and they had exchanged contracts more elo- 
quent than express words could indicate—that Mariana had left 
Switzerland in search of Lorenzo, though in ignorance of his rank, 
and that she had declined the hand of Count Florio in consequence 
of such attachment. Leonardo ascends the throne, and takes his 
Mariana as the partner of his honours. Ferrardo is forgiven his 
injustice in consequence. of the promptitude of his abdication, and 
Leonardo being called away from his dominions to head the battles of 
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his country, leaves him in possession of his' authority’ in his absence. 
Ferrardo now plots against his cousin, by endeavouring to wound the 
honour of his duchess. To effectuate his purpose, he obtains the 
assistance of Julian St. Pierre, a young man whom he had taken from 
his native home and ruined. St. Pierre is still possessed with the 
seeds of virtue, and vice has been germinated only by wrong culture. 
Ragged and hungry, he becomes an unwilling instrument in the hands 
of Ferrardo. Ferrardo contrives to procure an introduction for him to 
the duchess, who recognising him as her countryman, enters into 
delightful converse about their native country. At this time it is 
contrived that certain persons of the court shall observe them, so as to 
bear evidence on a charge of infidelity against the duchess. It is 
afterwards contrived to deprive St. Pierre of his consciousness by 
drugging his cup, and in the night he is placed in a chamber in com- 
munication with that occupied by the duchess. _The duchess is previ- 
ously to this circumstance overwhelmed by the remonstrances of the 
curate, who concludes that she is guilty, and abandons her. The 
evidence is now complete, St. Pierre is seized on coming from his 
apartment in the morning, and confined in a room; his scarf is 
produced as having been in the duchess’s chamber, and the duchess is 
declared a state prisoner. In this strait Ferrardo now pretends that he 
can befriend her, and recommends flight, which she eagerly listens to. 

Ferrardo now goes to the apartment in which St. Pierre is confined; 
a violent quarrel ensues between the parties, which Ferrardo quiets by 
his address, and offers St. Pierre riches if he will sign a confession of 
guilt. Ferrardo dictates, and St. Pierre, under pretence of writing such 
confession, embodies the facts dictated by Ferrardo, whom he induces to 
narrate the circumstances under which he (St. Pierre) had been placed 
in the chamber on the previous night. St. Pierre next pretends that he 
had written a word which he wished he had left out, and prevails on 
Ferrardo to lend him his dirk to erase it. St. Pierre obtains the dagger, 
and then compels Ferrardo to sign the statement, and to take his 
place in the room wherein he, St. Pierre, had been confined. The fifth 
act represents Ferrardo’s arrival at the tent of the Duke Leonardo, 
who was about returning to Mantua, he having obtained several 
victories against the enemies of his country. Antonio the curate, and 
Lorenzo the advocate also arrive, and communicate to the duke the 
infidelity of his wife, according to the statement of Ferrardo. The 
duke reproaches them for not bringing the duchess with them, when 
Ferrardo asserts that she had fled from the disgrace that awaited her. 
The noble spirit of the duke disdains the thought of jealousy, and 
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eonfiding in-his wife’s honour, conjectures,,that perhaps ‘she has fled 
to friends and to him. '. At the: moment the duchess.is announced, and 
then follows a dénowement of surpassing force. Ferrardo is declaring 
Mariana an adulteress, when St. Pierre rushes forward and calls him 
liat. Ferrardo disappointed of his revenge, stabs St. Pierre, who 
before he dies produces the paper signed by Ferrardo, and discloses 
that he, St. Pierve, is the brother of Mariana. 

“Mr. Knowles has added another wreath to his dramatic laurels: by 
the production of this piece. We wish we could call it a tragedy, for 
it has a catastrophe, and the incidents, with a little more management, 
might well have suited for the highest walk in the drama. Our 
Opinion of Mr. Knowles’s powers as a writer, is, that he not only 
surpasses any dramatist of the present day, but that, with his refine- 
ment, he might have embodied a great portion of the genius of 
Shakespeare, with the critical propriety recommended by Addison. 
He is admirably qualified t 


‘To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


In our admiration of the genius of Mr. Knowles, we are sorry that 
we cannot adopt the language of unqualified praise. The introduction 
of such broad comic characters as Bartolo, Bernardo, and Carlo ina 


piece like this, though it may excite laughter—keep the audience in 
good humour—and therefore might have a marvellous efficacy in a dull 
piece—will ever be considered as a meretricious ornament by those per- 
sons of the community whose opinion is worth possessing; and as Mr. 
Knowles’s sentiments, pure as the limpid stream, and majestic as the 
ocean in its course, are truly expressive of the passions, we say at 
once, that the sooner he gets rid of such a description of characters the 
better. Mr. Knowles stands too prominently before the public to 
pander to their prejudices, and we believe that he would not inten- 
tionally do so. His task, however, must be not partially, but uni- 
formly to correct the. national taste. 

The finest character in this play is Mariana, a girl possessed of all 
the virtue of her sex, highly enthusiastic in her conduct, constant in 
her affections,.and disdainful of the malicious opinions of the world. 
She is conscious of her own rectitude, and will not stoop even to her 
confessor to acknowledge the expediency of allaying suspicion. 
Leonardo partakes of the same nobleness of thought and action; and 
is not to be played upon by the villany of Ferrardo. In this respéct 
he is greater than Shakespeare’s Othello; and it is a pity he has so 
little todo: he ought to’have had more. What soul ‘stirring scenes 
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might not have been represented had Leonardo and - Ferrardo’ been 
brought more together! But Mr.’ Knowles delights in the incompa- 
rable excellence of his female parts, and somewhat sacrifices those of 
the males, or makes them merely subservient to his main design. We 
cannot blame him for it, for nothing is so delightful as a beautiful, 
virtuous, and generous woman, who contemns the frippery affectation 
of the world !! 

The most original character in the whole play is that of Julian St. 
Pierre; and it is so well drawn, that we think it a master-piece in its 
way. His poverty first appeals to our sympathies ; his bluntness and 
independence under the hardest privations excite attention, his design 
and subtlety in mastering a villain create interest ; the narration of his 
wrongs, and the enticement from his home melt us with compassion ; 
and the nobleness of his spirit, even under circumstances of debase- 
ment, commands our admiration. The cause and manner of his 
death are so well identified, that the most critical judgment cannot 
found an objection upon them. We will not say much for or against 
Antonio, except that we think he is too harsh in his remonstrances to 
a lovely female, and Lorenzo might well have been spared after the 
trial scene ;—his uncle’s cowl needed not his legal robing to expound 
the doctrine of morals, or to bear the weight of persecution against an 
apparently fallen lady. Besides, lawyers do not lose their gallantry 
when they embrace their profession. . 

Having spoken of the defects, we will now speak of the merits of 
the play. Its peculiar excellence is, that the plot is well concealed to 
the last: it is gradually unfolded, and cannot be anticipated. There 
is a strong individuality in each character, so that the words put into 
the mouth of one, cannot be uttered by another. In every instance it 
is the character who speaks, and not the author. These are indeed 
dramatic excellencies! The poetry of the piece is full of delightful 
imagery, and possesses an ideal excellence to be attempted only by a 
gifted artist, who can follow nature without regard to gross details, and 
can ascend the celestial regions ‘‘ to furnish his mind with this perfect 
idea of beauty.” 

One of the most beautiful passages is the following, wherein she 
avows her love for Leonardo. 


Lorenzo. I perceive you mingled souls until you mingled hearts? 
You lov’d at last.—Was’t not the sequel, maid ? 

-Mariana. | loved indeed !. If | but nurs’d a flower 
‘Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
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That flow’r of all our garden was my pride:— 

What then was he to me, for whom I thought. 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 

With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 

Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 

And glow—and glow—till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad, and glorious day. 


She afterwards describes her feelings at parting with Leonardo, and 
then the dialogue proceeds.— 


Lorenzo. To follow him, 
You came to Mantua. 
Mariana. What could I do? 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 
Lake, sky and mountain, went along with him,— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 
My heart was not at home; he loved his child, 
And asked me one day, whither we should go? 
I said to “‘ Mantua.” - I followed him 
To Mantua! to breathe the air he breath’d, 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 
To look upon the things he looked upon, 
To look, perchance, on him! perchance to hear him, 
To touch him! never to be known to him, 
Till he was told, I lived and died his love. 


The outpouring of the soul in the previous lines is equalled by the 
“excellence of other passages. In the trial scene, for instance, there is 
the following affecting dialogue. 


Mariana. Iam a maid betrothed !. 
All but the rites, a wife! A wedded heart 
Although unwedded hand! Reflect on that! 
Making me give my hand unto the count, 
You make me give what is another’s right :— 
Constraining me to an unrighteous act, 
Contenting him where it is base to wish, 
And doing violence to heaven itself, 
Which curses lips that move ’gainst consciences ! 
Ferrarpo. Lives he of whom you speak in’ Mantua? 
Mariana: In Mantua, he told me he did live: 
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Ferrarpo. What? know you not the place of his sojourn? 
Mariana. Yes! where he still sojourns, where’er he is. 
Ferrarpo, What place is that ? 
Mariana. My heart! Though travels he 

By land or sea—though I’m in Mantua 

And he as distant as the pole away— 

I look but into that, and there he is, 

Its king enthron’d with every thought, wish, will, 

In waiting at his feet! 


We pass on to the 2nd Scene in the 3rd Act, where the Duchess, 
excited by the curiosity of her maid, is discovered looking through a 
window into the street, and observing St. Pierre. 


Mariana. What do you at the casement, Floribel ? 
FioriBeL. Look from it, Madam. 
Mariana. That I see. At what 
Is it you look? 
FroriseL. At happy people, Madam,— 
Some standing, others walking, others running ; 
All doing what they list—like merry birds 
At liberty. 
Mariana. Come from the casement—shut it. 
Fiorisex. Nay, rather you approach it, Madam! do! 
And look from’t too—there’s news, and from your lord! 
Look—there’s the courier ! 
Mariana (approaching the window). Where? 
Fiorisext. That cavalier, 
Who tries to pass along, but cannot, so 
The throng do press upon him. 
Mariana. Who is that cavalier? 
Fiorisex. The courier, Madam. 
Mariana. I know—but who is he? 
His family—his name? I cannot take 
My eyes from his face! Who is he? Can’t you tell? 
I have a strange desire to know his name! 
Frorrsex. I'll fly and learn it. 
Mariana. Do, good girl! 
And soon as you have learn’d, fly back again. 


In the 4th Scene of the 3rd Act, Mariana and St. Pierre enter; and 
as it is peculiarly well drawn, and is the most finished for dramatic 
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representation, and abounds with sentiments and imagery the most 
poetical in the whole play, we will give it entire. - 


Mariana. I thank you for the story of your travels ; 
You make me wish to see the world, of which 
Such wonders you relate. I think you said 
You were but newly come to Mantua? 

You must have been in Mantua before, then, 
So many seem to know you ; 

Sr. Pierre. I have been 
Before in Mantua. 

Mariana. "Tis very strange, 

But when I saw thee first I felt as if 
We were of old acquaintance! have we met 
Before ? 
Sr. Prerre. No, lady. 
Mariana. It is very strange, 
You have never been in Switzerland ? 
St. Prerre. Oh, yes, 
It is my birth-place. 

Mariana. Ay! so is it mine. 

’Tis a dear country! never met we there ? 

Str. Prerre. No. 

Mariana, No! ’tis odd! how many years is’t since 
You were in Switzerland ? 

Sr. Prerre. Tis fifteen years. 

Mariana. So long! I was an infant then—no, no, 

We have not met before—’Tis odd—at least 
You are my countryman ! (Holding out her hands to him.) 

(Visitors have been occasionally crossing the stage during 
the scene, observing Mariana and St. Pierre. Enter 
in the back ground Antonio and FerRarpo.) 

Ferrarpo, Had'I been told it, 

I would not have believed it. 

Mariana. Switzerland 
Is a dear country! Switzerland ! 

Sr. Pierre. It is 
The land of beauty, and of grandeur, lady, 

Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes, 
And hills of forests! Crystal waves that rise 


~ 
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’Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, 
Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them. Torrents there 
Are bounding floods! And there the tempest roams 
At large, in all the terrors of its glory! 
And then our valleys! ah, they are the homes 
For hearts! our cottages, our vineyards, orchards, 
Our pastures studded with the herd and fold! 
Our native strains that melt us as we sing them! 
A free—a gentle—simple—honest people ! 
Mariana. I see them, signor. I’m in Switzerland! 
I do not stand in Mantua! Dear country! 
Except in one thing, I’m not richer, signor, 
Than when I was a child in Switzerland, 
And mistress only of this little cross. 
(Pressing the cross to her breast.) 
Sr. Prerre (anxiously). Your pardon, lady, pray you let me see 
That cross again ! 
Mariana. Right willingly. 
Antonio (coming forward). Hence, signor! 
Mariana. Father! 
Antonio. I pray your grace retire—but first 
Command that libertine from the apartment ! 
Sr. Prerre (sternly surveying alternately ANnTon10 and FeEr- 
RARDO). I go, your reverence, of mine own accord. 
[ Exit, followed by Ferrarpo. 
Mariana. Father, what meant you by that word which turned 
My very blood to ice? 
Antonio. Behoves your highness 
To keep your eye upon your husband’s honour, 
If not upon your own! 
Mariana. How! 
Antonio. Heaven alone 
Can judge the heart; men must decide by actions, 
And yours to-night to all have given offence. 
Mariana. Offence! 
Antonio. A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife! She is a spring 
Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the stream 
That men will think it pure. 





Mariana. Is this to me ?2s0w # Yatsremawn Bit wae | 
Antonio. Women who play enrwalloac.s . me 
Mariana. Father! 
Antonio. Daughter! Siw OAL (EM 
That look and tone of high omen become: 
Thy state indeed. o Wann 
Mariana. No, father amc my state— 
They become me! state greater—higher ‘far, 
One who deserved that name I blush:to-hear— 
And thou, a reverend man,’shouldst blush to tse— 
Might fill! but though it were:an empress 
I would defy her in her breast to seat 
The heart that’s throned in mine? If ’tis‘ crime 
To boast—heaven pardon you—you have made me sin. 
Antonio. Behoves us heed appearances. 
Mariana. No, father; : 
Behoves us heed:ddesires and thoughts! and let 
Appearances be what they may’ be—you 
Shall never shape them so, that evil men 
Will not their own construction put upon them. 
Father, it was the precept of*my father. 
Antonio. He little knew the world. 
Mariana. He knew what’s better, 
Heaven, and the smile of his.own conscience! 
What have I done? 
ANTON 10. »¢ Given eauserof; seandal, daughter. 
Mariana. How? — 
Antonio. By a preference so marked, it drew 
The eyes of all upon you. 
Mariana. Evilkeyeg-erts 2) bod trees * ' 
Which see defect in frank.arfdyopen deeds}... : 
The gentleman appeared gnine-old, acquaintance+— » 
That drew me towards him :—=J,.discovered showiss « s. 
He was my countryman—that makes allies siett remark 3 
Of even foes that meet inglorgign landa, en: t4ui: ave vo) rane Mi 
Then wellmay couple, siggagerss—he discourse co. Ao nore 
Of my dear native countrysstihk ite,peaks vino tow sheen bes emo nod'T 
Began, methought, to cleave the.elays ae therers:i: ssesd soon qeeren Ww 
They stood before me !—I Wasshappyrr pleas dis soci neiyes wom cocw fuadT 
With him that made me. so Qut OEP MER Woer Labrew vot one sod W 


To raise a conflagration ! seeb-o2 Ywe ars lo treme? < me soe hT 
Antonio. You forget ¥ » aor 
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You are not now the commissary’s ward 

But consort to the Duke of Mantua. 

You're a chang’d woman. 
Mariana. No, i’ faith, the same! 

My skin is not of other texture, This 

My hand, is just the hand I knew before ! 

If my glass tells the truth, the face and form 

I have to day, I had to day last year. 

My mind is not an inch the taller grown 

Than mellowing time hath made it in his course! 

And, for my heart—it beats not in my breast, 

If, in the ducal chair of Mantua, 

’Tis not the same I had, when I did sit 

On some wild turret of my native hills, 

And burn with love and gratitude to heaven 

That made a land so fair, and me its daughter! 
Antonio. Hearme! You have wrong’d your lord! 
Mariana. I have wrong’d my lord! 

How have I wrong’d my lord ? 

Antonio. By entertaining 
With mark’d and special preference, a man 
Until to-day, a perfect stranger to thee. 

Mariana, Go on. 

Antonio. He is a libertine. - 

Mariana, Goon! 

Antonio. A woman who has such a friend has — 
To do with honest men ! 

Mariana. Go on! 

Axtonio. A wife 
Has done with friends !—her heart, had it the room 
Of twenty hearts, her husband ought to fill,— 

A friend that leaves not space for other friends, 
Save such as nature’s earliest warrant have 
To house there. 

Mariana. You are right inthat! Go on. 

Awrtonro. A court’s a place where men have need: to watch . 
Their acts and words not only, but their looks ; 
For prying eyes beset them round about, 
That wait on aught but thouglits of charity. 
What were thy words I know not, but thy acts 
Have been the comment of the court to-day. 

VOL. f. N 
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Of eyes that gap’d with marvel—egroups thatiatood, | 
Gazing upon thee—leaning ears toclipsy:: door | od 
Whose whispers, were their import known sashes, 
Had stunn’d thee worse than thunder ! 
Mariana. So! Go on 
Antonio. What if they reach ays consott 2 2 
,,Mariana. What? 
“ Anronto. Ay, what! 
Mariana. He'll spurn them as he ought; as I do spurn them. 
For shame! for shame! me thou should’st not arraign, 
But rather those who basely question me ! 
Father, the heart of innocence is bold ! 
Tell me, how comes your court to harbour one 
Whom I should blush to speak to? If its pride 
Be not the bearing that looks down on vice, 
What right has it to hold its head so high? 
Endure at court what from our cottage door 
My father would have spurn’d! If that’s your court, 
I'll be no slave nor mistress of your court ! 
Father, no more! E’en from thy reverend lips 
I will not hear what I’ve no right to list to. 
What !—taint my lord with question ofimy truth! 
Could he who prov’d my love on grounds so broad 
As I have given my lord, on grounds so mean 
Descend to harbour question of my love— 
Though broke my heart im the disseverment, 
He were no longer lord or aught of mine! 
Father,.no more! I will not hear thee ! Frown— ; 
Heayen does not frown !—to heaven I turn from thee. [ Exit. 
Antonio. This confidence offends me.—Swerving virtue 
Endureth not rebuke—while that, that’s steadfast 
With ‘smiling patience’ suns: the doubt away, ; 
»Wherewith! mistrust would cleud, it! | “Tis not ,right-- 
An eye so firm—resentful--speech 80 lofty— 
(Mariana enters cnpesteinnd ont kneels to im) 
An air of such defiance"? "1" 
Mariana. Father! ors fod! Mow sm gnsd yods ‘odds 
ANTONIO. Daughter!” Hod Jaén vod .yhovod sod 8 ovsH 
Manrana. en thy t! 2 = rg plead MOBS! 10/1 
Were I the ved NP seace ove Hi roms, ah tebluoda wodt sedT 
Were I the worst, I show Wb? 4 benica HP © 3 21 tsdw—std vdT 
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Aytonio. Thou-hast my blessing: |» 
Mariana. Ere I break my fast? 
To-morrow, father, }'ll confess to thee, 
And thou shalt know how littlé or how much 
I merit that thou giv’st me! so good night. 
Antonio. Good night, fair daughter.. Benedicté'! 


Nothing can be more poetical than the following passages in the 
next scene. 


Mariana. Or I have had sweet dreams, whose fleeting forms . 
Have but the charm of their fair presence left ; 
Or by my couch hath some good angel watch’d, 
And on my lapsed unconscious spirit breathed 
The balmy fragrance of his heavenly visit ; 
So light my heart as it were clad ¥ith wings 
And floated in the sun! My lord! my lord! 
How is this? ’tis strange! at thought of my dear lord 
My soaring heart hath dropp’d at once to earth. 
It is the incidents of yesternight 
The thought of him recals! I feel as tho’ 
I fear’d my lord! or is’t the world I fear? 
The world which yesternight I did defy, 
But now begin to think upon its snares, 
And feel, as they beset me round so thick, 
I cannot step but I do tread upon « 
The precincts of perdition! Blessed mother! 
My heart is heavy as just now twas light. 


Qur limits will not admit. of more extracts from the part of Mariana. 
We must, however, in justice to the author, select a passage or two 
from that of St. Pierre, 


The destitute and wretched condition of St. Pierre on his first intro- 
duction to the audience, is well expressed by himself. He is seated 
on the steps of the portico leading tothe palace of Ferrardo. 


‘Sr. Prerre. Here be my seat upon the palace steps, 
Altho’ they hang me from the portico! 
Have a heart, Poverty, thou hast nought to honey 

Nor land, ,nor.mansign,, tir, habilin 
That thou shouldst play, the ¢ravén 1,” thon oallst_ 
Thy life—what is it? ee Na atnent side 't 


hel 
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A lodging ‘neath the eaves! ten scornful jooks 
For one of pity; and that one a proof OE IR SS SRO RD TARE 
That thou’rt an anguish to the aching sight, =|. tial 
Then what car’st thou for cuffs ? ? Nay, cuff again, ae oT 
That they may fall the heavier {satisfied ie Pe ae 
That he, who brains thee, does thee, Poverty, od hsib baA 
A thousand times the good, he does thee ill !— i aoa 
Come—keep the portal of the mighty duke 

Who made thee what thou art; nor let him pass 

Till from his fear thou wring’st an alms, or else 

A quick release obtainest from his wrath ! 


10t med3 avrg 10 


The scene between St, Pierre and Ferrardo is powerfully conceived, 
the incident is affecting, and the interest is kept up throughout. "The 
high bearing of St. Pierre, in conséquence of the blow he had ‘tel 
ceived on the previous night, is well portrayed, but though his choler 
is raised to” tiie greatest height, he retains a tone of sentiment in a his 


rage. 


“ilu 


Sr. Prerre. I tell thee, 
I ne’er-received a blow from mortal man 
But I did pay it back with interest ! - One by one 


I have parted with these virtues of a man 

Which precept doth inculcate ; but one grace 

Remains—the growth of nature—the true shoot 

Abuse could not eradicate, and lgave 

The trunk and root alive,—one virtue—manhood ! 

The brow whereon doth sit disdain of threat, 

Defiance of aggression, and revenge , 

For contumely. You did strike me! Come! nositit amo0e 
I must have blow for blow! @ .aMarsaM 


After St. Pierre has, under thé pretence already stated, obtained the 
dagger from Ferrardo, the latter has offered him ten thousand ducats, 
St. Pierre utters the following beautiful and Pen IADEUABE i jedT 


Give me, Duke, ~-!09" Dus hoeesld oH 
The eyes that look’d upon aay dunt fade! woe 19ven BOY 
The hands that help’d my father to his wish#! © Jom ym | bod dO 
The feet that flew to do my father’s'willt-ioctod (lf .awaraaM 
pe heart that bounded at my father’svoiewf! es! .saaard .7é 


parse A ere abe caer oe nT gil 2ilM io gnitos odT 
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Not give them for it! Wark’ ‘ine, duke?“ 

I saw a new-made grave in Mantua, 

And on the head-stone read my father’s name ;— 
To seek me, doubtless hither had he come— 

To seek the child that had deserted him, 

And died here,—ere he found me. 

Heaven can tell how far he wandered else ! 

Upon that grave I knelt an altered man, 

And rising thence, I fled from Mantua. Nor had returned 
But tyrant hunger drove me back again 

To thee—to thee !—My body to relieve 

At cost:of my dear soul! I have done thy work, 
Do mine! and sign me that confession sttaight, 
I'm in thy power, and I'll have thee in mine. 


The last scene in the play has also some highly poetic lines: the 
Toclseure by St. Pierre of his being the brother of Mariana, js beauti- 
fully expressed. 


Sr. Pierre, (addressing Leonarpo.) I pray your Highness, 
Wears not your wife a rustic cross, 
Carv’d by no craftsman’s hand ? 
Mariana. I do—the same 
I showed thee when we spoke together, 
Sr. Pierre. "Twas 
Your brother gave it you:. 
Mariana. It was. 
Sr. Prerre. I think, 
Some fifteen years ago? 
Mariana. So many years 
Have passed since that dear brother gave it me, 
r was a child then—he almost a mah ! 
“St Pizrre. You woke one morning, did you not, and saw . 
That brother standing, weeping by your bed :— 
He blessed you, and bade farewell to you and went— . 
You never saw him more. +ouiey — — 
Oh God! my mother's facely, | 1odist yn b'qisd sbasd oAT 
Mariana. My esther sdiietaliased: yar Ob 0} wolt isdi saat od T 
Sr. Pierre. Yes, Marianae’ tedtst ya is bsbavod isd} Srsed sdT 


earns ari iana's 319W sijas mer ge bad 
Reese ef Mig igs ae 9236 ore fasta. op 


any former occasion. e not only mee the character well, but 
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gave ‘Tati ideal preatiiess’ beyond “the ‘powers of ‘art.’ | Nature'shone’ 
resplendeéntly ‘in every instaticé's “when! She’ appeared, ‘a death+tike® 
silence pervaded the theatre, only 'to'be interrupted ‘by the most rapta+ 
rows applause. The illusion was so perféct'in her performance, ‘that’ 
not ‘only ‘did we feel that we were in Mantua, but it appeared 'to us’ 
that she felt so. There was no affection of style—no mannerism—110’ 
attempt at stage effect: in truth, Mariana was all that Mariana ought 
tobe, and what we are convinced Miss Ellen really jis, in all but’ the 
circumstances so to display her to the world. The blessings of a welt 
regulated mind, or useful education engrafted on innocence and virtue, 
are not incompatible with the real characters in life of English act- 
resses in the high walks of tragedy; and it speaks volumes in the 
praise of those ladies, that the instances have been rare wherein they 
have fallen before the flattering adulations of fashionable miscreants. 
Those voluptuaries have generally had recourse to opera dancers, or 
female comedians, whose light vivacious souls have not undergone the 
discipline’ to enable them to resist the temptations of arrogance and 
gold. 

The part of Julian St. Pierre was performed by the bard himself, 
who has so well followed in the wake of Shakspeare. Mr. Knowles’s 
accent is not good, though it is better than it was last season, when he 
performed Master Walter in the Hunchback. He is not able yet 
sufficiently to elongate some syllables, so as to give a clear utterance 
tovhis words: He speaks his sentences in detached parts, and thus 
destroys the measure of his poetry on the ear. But this defect is soon 
absorbed by his faultless conception of the character. His scenes 
with Ferrardo displayed vigour, and those with Mariana were full of 
pathos. There is more ease of manner observable in Mr. Knowles’s 
St. Pierre than in his Master Walter, and there are hopes yet to be 
entertained, that the poet will become an actor, though the combination 
has hitherto ‘been considered ‘prodigy. Ferrardo was well person- 
ated) by Mr. Warde, and so was Lorenzo by Mr. Abbott. It is not 
needful to refer to the performance of the other characters. 





The Complete Angler ; or, Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak, 
Walton and Charles Cotton, with, Original, Notes and Memoirs by, 
Sir Harris Nicolas. Parts I, II, II}. and TV. London, Pickering., 


In.was sometime since we had dipped into the humid: pages of'+* honest) 
Walton,” albeit--he.canke asranstandard avithor-—an; elds master! inv 
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literature, -as Reynolds or ,Gainsborongh in. art,--and.one whom dt js, 
always, a. pleasure, under. any, circumstances, to. encounter, bht shore; 
particularly when he comes forth in.so very graceful and. prepossessiaige 
_ a garb,as that which distinguishes the.present edition; for, not,to say: 
that. it was never equalled, even in the days of Baskerville, and ,other: 
eminent printers and publishers of the olden time, (which were scarcely: 
adequate commendation), such a specimen of typography and embel 
lishment combined, is ore not to be readily miswleni in ay gene-' 
ration. 

It is by no means as a code of piscatory legislation merely, that the 


Complete Angler is entitled to our tegard, but rather as a ~~ 
Eden— 


“ full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ;” 


for of all our writers who have treated of rural affairs, there is vot one! 
that evinces half the feeling for them that Walton does; and ‘in>so 
quaint and’simple a strain are his sentiments conveyed, that his readére: 
may be almost beguiled into the idea that they are actually wandering 
through the very localities described in his volume, or engaged. in the 
fascinating pursuit of which he discourses; and this we bold to bean: 


infallible proof of the merit of such a production. 

Whoever has indulged in a week’s fly-fishing during the |‘ nae 
month” on the banks of a well preserved stream, like those to be met; 
with in Hants or Wilts,—and we know ourselves what. it.is to ‘dabble 
a little in the art,”—will readily acquiesce in. the opinion of Walton 
and his more courtly disciple, Cotton, that every other species of. pas~ 
time, whether hawking, hunting, or shooting, must be postponed om 
that of the angle. 

The publisher has taken infinite pains to eee this edition in every 
way acceptable; for the printing, by Whittingham, we repeat, is ex-! 
cellent, and, in addition to the original, matter thus elegantly repro~ 
duced, we have notes displaying, much. curious and. useful research 
from the pen of Sir Harris Nicolas; nor is this all. 

The treatise passed through severat impressions during the lifetime 
of its estimable author, who had the modesty to express great appros 
bation’ 6f the etigravings, thferity’ as” they. were, which : -accompanie 
theniLult ‘beitiy’ at ‘that period ‘in’ ite infancy in’ this country. “ithe 
were ‘réatly pléaded, and! théte ib! nb! rdasudi Mo dbubt ‘it, ry tte 
meagre outlines; what) would te have! béen| we should tike te kaibw,! 
with the: plates provided for the:editionsnew in progréssiodls ” cotta W 
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-o@brthe: twelve sparts jor thereabouts, , in’ whieh the : work, is;teqhe 
issned, the: first ifour -are already :befere us, -and,.of| the; fifty .coppet= 
plates. with which they ane tobe enriched; we ,enumerate .twantyd 
namely; :2 portrait ef Walton, nine:landscapes and conversation pieces, 
¢ight.representations of fish, and two or three. vignettes, which, hare 
been executed with various, but. generally: great suceess,, by, H. Robin; 
son and .A.-Fox.. We remember the original. of. the first, introduced 
by way of frontispiece, as, exhibited two or, three, years. since at; the, 
Royal Academy, and think the fac-simile by Mr. Robinson very, .petr 
feet.::Jn the local scenery, painted, by Stothard,, all, as. we .under- 
stand, after nature, or.as an. artist would more properly express hiaty 
self,,upon the spot, the name of the academician alone is a sufficient 
guarantee for excellence. Of the plates. of the fish, those of the carp, 
the trout, :and the salmon, appear to us to be the best; while that of 
the bream, which, seems to be a little over-wrought, is we think the 
least effective. ‘ teri lo 

Sportsmen should not. be sparing in their patronage of a. work, of 
this sterling and legitimate quality. The publisher must. have -been, 
at a heavy expense in bringing it forward, and ought to be rewarded 
for his spirit. , variwsib to 
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A Series of Heads after the Antique, illustrative of the ideal Beauty 
-Of the: Greeks, and designed as a Drawing Book for :advancéd 
~ Pupils, (atcompanied: by Descriptive Letterpress), drawn and exe- 
cuted in Stone by Benjamin Richard Green. No. 1. em Ze 
»Rowney and Coi "2 


Tire terse ‘address at the commencement of this little work —" 
proves the utility of such'a publication. “Mr.’Gréen states that it is 
intended by this series of drawings, in some measure to supply the 
desideratum of furnishing. such representations of. the! masterpieces of 
Grecian sculpture as may) ultimately lead to a more, minute investigan 
tion of their. numerous, and varied, excellences. The difficulty: of 
obtaining access to the depositaries of (Grecian art in this;country hag. 
been; as is justly stated by this ingenious artist, ‘‘.a formidable -harriet'i, 
tothe attainment of| the: object. of directing) the -public-taste to.sounth. 
principles of art; A) work: ofthis description. was much wanted, andi 
Weare; glad’ that»it hasbeen undertaken by an artist. like Mri Geen; 
Whose reputationas axiding draughtsman casnot fail tc pivdicqnsiderabile! 





Critiodl Notices) 1B 
iiipetténce'to’ the work!” The Greeks exdelied atispeople im thé'répte- 
séfitation’ of ideal! beauty.*'' Scalptute iw the age of 'Peridles!wabanew 
height far superior to what it: tas ‘since attained? dadi it camotsiiq 
bea source of extreme regret, to the artist and antateur, that:so:inawyt 
6f ‘the intellectiral treasures of antiquity should have beemabscured 
by the fading hand of time, and lost:to the moderns’ exeept in named 
Siifficient, however, remains to:excite our admiration of: the éxéellenes 
of the Grecian artists, though ‘the’ shade of: ee 
represented. ymsbsoA [seo 

'The'subjects in the present number are deine, selected from the 
Vatican—Juno, from the Louvre—Diana,: from the LouvreLand the 
Apolto Belvidera, from the Louvre. The'head of Jupiter ‘possesses 
all ‘the masculine dignity possible to be represented; the face of Diana 
is’ Beautifully formed, and the representation of the head of the Apollé 
Belvidera is shown with the inspiring countenance: and gracefab locks 
of that mythological deity. We think that all persons wishing te copy 
from correct models, and who have already received the first rudiments 
Of instruction, will do well to continue to parchase Mr.Green’s*pub- 
Keation..’ No man is better qualified than he who is *himself/a teachér 
of drawing and perspective, to understand what would be useful?’ cHis 
attempt receives our cordial approbation. 





; Foo esrist A 
Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, §c. wenn with “De- 
scriptive Notes, Maps, and Plans, illustrative: of a> Journey: from 
‘ India‘ to’ Europe, followed by an Outline of an Overland\Route, 
Statistical Remarks, &c. intending to show the) ddvantage® and 
practicability of Steam Navigation, from, England.teJndia., By: 
., Capt. C. F.. Head, Queen's Royal, Regiment. Smith, Eee Hiei 
(Oo, 1833, 


Tue views in this work ‘are highly; picturesque, anna a "a publica of 
more<original character and ‘performance we have seldom seen): The 
work! operis' with a Bombay harbour; 'takem from theistand of Cdlabab/ 
The quthor and’ artist: states; that it was:with feelings natural: to one 
who ‘bids adieu to a peaceful residence:among ftiends, forthe purposd 
dfcencountering strange faces in°aw untried dand) that he quitted Bom 
Bays onothe 6tln October, b829.02%) Gdretament dispatches,” “says hey 
‘tformed: thy: passport.:« was Atorberaceomnadated adit aizpassage 
hdlfswey-up the ‘Red Sea; insa orwntetcof the tion: Gompaty's;' whidh 
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had been commissioned to survey the south of the Gulf. For the 
remainder of my journey I was to depend on such resources as Cir- 
cumstances might'place before me.” !'The feelings under which Capt. 
Head took this sketch, he also very beautifully explains by the follow- 
ing, passage: ‘‘ As we glided with a. light north-west wind past thé 
island. of Colabah, the aspect of the receding coast was the outline of 
the accompanying sketch. How differently do the features of the 
Indian landscape affect the minds of those who give them a first salu-: 
tation or a last adieu! To the former they seem the confines ofa: 
land of promise, on which the imagination delights to revel, amidst 
visions of Eastern pomp and luxury. To the latter they appear me~ 
lancholy remembrances of dissipated dreams—of long years of weary: 
exile—of friends gone’ to the silent tomb—perhaps of ruined hopes, 
and health itretrievably broken. Varied are the destinies of adven- 
turous Britons who point their youthful course to Indostan.” 

“« There are who stay to raise thy solid fame, 

O Albion, and perpetuate thy name ; 

Whose souls despise the tempting lure of spoil, 

And seek but glory in the path of toil ; 

Yet many linger on the torrid shore 

For wealth, till wealth can comfort life no more.” 

The village and bay of Tamara—Island of Socata. The mountains 
in this scene and the placid stream below are beautifully represented, 

The view of Mocha, taken from the north, with its domed buildings. 
and the Eastern costume of the inhabitants is picturesque. 

Mosque at Soheia is a splendid edifice; the camel and the figures 
in the foreground look exceedingly natural. 

The view of Jiddah, taken from the west, is still more delightfal. 
The town is prettily built, and the mountains in the rear, and the 
water in front, with boats and Eastern mariners, are quite enchanting. 

Approach to the ruins of Carnac—the north-west end of the Temple 
of Carnac—the ruins of the Memnonium, with part of the cemetry of 
Thebes—the colossal statues at Thebes—the approach to the tombs of, 
the kings at Thebes—the ruins at Luxor—the pyramids of Pasenivaen 
- all very sublime. 

Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s. Needle at, Alexandria are beauti-; 
fully represented. Then follows A view of, Malta; so much for, the, 
artistical part of the work. But the information and. interesting .de-,., 
tails farnished by the anthor add. considerably to its yale: andclastly,, 
the project for establishing, a eight weeks’ communication between || 

England and, India by, the Mediterranean and.the Red, Sea,,brpngh,. 


the application « of steam power to packets, concludes the volume. 
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qe) /oBXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tre ‘exhibition ‘at Somerset House this'season has much to be ad- 
thired, and much to be condemned. | What we have most to complain 
of’ is the space occupied by portraits. Many of these are of a worth- 
less description as works of art, and to the public are matter of no’ 
interest, except in the regard which may be felt to a few public cha- 
racters. There are, however, many good pictures in the! exhibition; 
and we are far from thinking that the show this season is upon ‘the 
whole a bad one. The marine views by Turner are, generally speaking, | 
the best pictures; but the names of Allan, Collins, E.) Landseer, 
Callcott, Howard, Westall, Leslie, Clint, M*Clise, and Hilton, may be 
particularly noticed as having excellent pictures in the exhibition. 


Great Room. 


8. “ Rotterdam Ferry Boat,” by J. W. Turner, R.A., is a very 
good painting, both in the drawing and the management of the 
colours. The chiaroscuro is not quite so good as in some other works 
of this able artist. 10. “‘A View at Windsor,” by S. Varley, is a 
rich little landscape, the colouring and toning of which are particularly 
good. 16. ‘“ The Murder of Rizzio,” by W. Allan, A. is a well 
chosen subject for the display of this artist’s powers; the various pas- 
sions of horror, rage, and cold revenge are well depicted. The figures 
are well drawn; the anxious effort of the Queen to save her favou- 
rite—the restraining efforts of Darnley to prevent it—the ghastly 
countenance of Ruthven, and his armour are peculiarly well ex- 
pressed. 25. ‘ Sunset,” by J. P. Knight, is a neat performance. 
The domestic appearance of the femafes, who are watching through 
a casement the decline of day, and the rustic countenances of the 
males sitting in admiration at a table, are all very naturally shown. 
The most interesting characters are the mother and her infant near 
the’ window, and the artist has contrived to reflect the glare of the de- 
parting orb on the infant in a very ingenious manner. 34. “ Engle- 
field’ House, Berkshire,” by J. Constable, R. A. is a mere daub, and as 
uriworthy of the powers of the artist as it is of the conspicuous place it 
occtipies in’ the'room. The scenery and Clouds are particularly defec- 
tive!'29!"« The Falls 6f Courtallan,” by W. Daniell, R.A. is a sub-. 
lith® Thdian ‘send. “39. Part’ of Chepstow Castle” —W. Lewis—is 
actiitately diawh, as Wwe’ are enabled’ to entity’ from our knowledge ¢ ot 
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theewin:0! 40:'‘s Peasants of the kingdom of Nuplés’“H. Howard 
RavA.+-isian:admirable painting; the drdwing' is excellent, and the 
Adshi tint, is exquisitely fine. 41. ** Portrait of Admiral Sir Benjaniin 
Hallowell Carew, G.C. B."—J. Hayter—is ‘a good likeness of\'the 
old! veteran. 46. ‘* Abellard”—G. 8. Newton—is the beau ideal’ 6f 
the, pensive plaintive love-worn student. 50. ‘« Tristram Shandy rev 
covering the manuseript he had lost—C. R. Leslie, R. A. is a humo- 
teus: piece. The nonchalance of the woman in taking the author's 
labours: from her hair; in the shape of curl papers, is very well ex- 
pressed.. 51. “ Returning from the Haunts of the Sea-fowl”——W. Col- 
lins, .R; A.—is an admirable picture, both in the drawing and the 
colouring; the precipice is well expressed, and the boys descending, 
and the anxious countenance of the little girl below, who is pointing 
upwards with her finger, are perfectly characteristic. 59. ‘‘ The Duel 
between Sir Toby and Sebastian, in the Twelfth Night”—G. Clint, ‘A. 
vis a gem in its way. Olivia is beautifully drawn, the colouring is’ 
good, and the mock-heroic attitudes of the combatants are suffieiently! 
Indicrous.:. 63.'‘¢The Death of Dorothée”—J. Walsh—is a neat little 
painting. | 70. “Harvest in the Highlands,” the figures by E. Land- 
seer, R.A., the landscape by A. W. Callcott, R. A. is a most delightfal 
pieture. «It is difficult for us to say which artist is entitled to the-moré 
praise; they both develope nature so admirably; A comparatively’ 
barren waste is made to look beautiful and interesting, the mountain 
seenery/is.a fine contrast, and the colouring is as rich as any by the 
Flemish masters. 76. ‘* The Portrait of Sir Thomas Denman, Lord 
Chief Justice of England”—Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. is a good like- 
néss. 78. “* The Carousing Scene in Twelfth Night”—-G. Clint, A.— 
is full of comic: humour. 84. “ A Chaldean Shepherd contemplating 
the heavenly bodies” —H. Howard—is a fine, imaginative production. 
The celestial shapes are tastefully described, and the shadowy mist 
thrown around them displays no ordinary powers in the artist. The 
shepherd is finely drawn, and the taste displayed in this picture is 
superior to criticism.’ The pérformance is altogether poetical. 88. 

«« Portrait of Lord Eldon”—H. W. Pickersgill.’ This picture Has been 
painted for the hall of Merchant Taylors. It is a good likeness of the 
ex-Chancellor. 100. “ Cupid sleeping”—R. Westall—though bedutifit’ 
in the conception and colouring, is not a successful perfornianc 6. Oe. 
ié inaccurate with ‘respect to thé anatomy. The arm is | tite 
with: as; mach fudcular form’ as that of 4 man, and av bit b's all 
drawn, 11010 Ghentu4G: Jones,’ R. Ais Ydod ati 
of thet: city.:)2108.*"Bedditiont;! ‘near Cheshidnt,” refinance 
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RyAwctis exceedingly picturesque’; » thei old :tree ‘in that foregrountt 
looks, exceedingly, venerable;, antl the surrounding: scenery -is. Avell 
depicted., .115..‘4,An Malian, Peasant, Girl’ is: well. drawn,) butithé 
complexion. appears to be rather too fine for nature. 147.)‘</Rebseda 
and. Abraham’s servant’—W. Hilton, R.A... This subject isi:taken 
from. the 24th. chapter of Genesis,.and is as well executéd as itis; well 
chosen.  Rebecea is beautifully drawn; and though there is no other 
picture in the exhibition from the hand of this most excellent painter, 
i_,ig in itself sufficient to place him in the first rank of) his: profession, 
183, “The stray Kitten” —W.. Collins, R. A,—is wotthy of the powerg 
of this artist; for though the subject, is, somewhat ‘humble, itis ex 
ceedingly natural, and the. incident ‘displays somte. invention; the 
countenances' of the little children ‘are, prettily expressed.» '!134; 
“ Spanish Monks, a scene witnessed in a Capuchin Convent"—D, 
Wilkie—is well drawn, and is of fine deep. colouring ; ‘but: thisis' no 
compliment to Wilkie. Depth and harmony of colouring, the pro= 
prieties of art, and the expression necessary to individualize éack: 
character are his peculiar excellences. _ 138. “‘ The Mother and Child” 
—7C, R.Leslie—are naturally represented ; the, joyful parent is gesti- 
culating before the child, who is standing on a chair... 139. The “ First 
Voyage’—Mulready—is a fanciful production, and: the name*is ‘ng 
legs.ingenious than the representation, A child is placedin.atab owthe . 
stream, and some little children older than, himself are. witnessiug hie 
first attempts at sailing. 140. ‘* Portrait of his, Majesty King William 
the Fourth, in the uniform of the Royal Grenadier Guards."+—-D. Wilkie? 
There are. two other pictures of the king in the exhibition, and all oP 
them are badly done. We regret that this artist--the, British: Teniers 
—should have descended from his fine delineation of ideal character 
and domestic representations, to attempt portrait painting, «>It °is 
clearly not his forte. 207...‘ The, portrait of the Duke of Sussex,” by. 
the same, artist, is a far nobler looking, portrait.,. 185.) “Eatrance to 
Pisa from Leghorn”—A. W, Callcott, R.A. The, serenity and: calm- 
ness in this picture are worthy of the excellent manner of this artist. 
204,, “ The Death of King James; the Second, at the palace of St. 
Germains, en Laye, 1701,” is admirably, painted, ‘: The. persons: 
standing, by the bedside are; Louis the Fourteenth, King of France, 
and the Cardinal de. Noailles, Archbishop. of Paris; the youth kneeling 
is the, Prince James Edward, afterwards,called the Pretender; behind: 
hin, ig the Duke of, Perth, bis governor, whose. right hand, is. presied: 
o, the, clasped hard of the Duke.of Berwick,;ag if endeavouring te 
aljay she too gudible expression, of thas nableman’s grief. am thedlelty 
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of the Duke of Berwick is the Earl of Middleton, the ecclesiastic 
kneeling in front, is Father Sanders, King James’s confessor; in-the back 
ground are the bishop and his.attendants retiring after the admipis- 
tration of the sacrament of extreme uaction.” © R. Westall,: RaAods 
the ‘painter of this picture, ‘and hé has contrived to, thtow’ nto oe 
scene a tearful contemplation of .the fall of human. grandeur. ...The 
face ofthe dying monarch is placid, and retains the dignity of réyalty 
even in the prostration of the dying hour; the tender emotions of a 
grieving. friends and: their various countenanees, and: the gorgeous 
display of the ‘Romish church; are alf finely represented: Etery 
character is individualized, and the colouring and toning of the pic- 
ture are good. 214. “ Greek Fugitives; an English ship sending 
its boats to rescue them”—C. L. Eastlake. This picture is as beauti- 
fully drawn as the subject is interestingly conceived. 221. “ The 
Port of Savona, in the Gulf of Genoa—A. W. Callcott—is a choite 
production. The light and shade are beautifully dispersed, and the 
drawing is excellent. 

We have gone through the large room, and have chitenveuael to 
express our opinion of the exhibition, not so much according: to.our 
own ideas of perfection as by comparison with other works ; and although 
we cannot afford ‘‘ the highest applause,” we are far from wishing to 
be understood as conveying censure. We shall notice the pictures in 
the two other rooms in our next. 





ote 
VAUXHALL. cas 


WE understand that this delightful place of amusement will open for the seavdn 
on Monday next. In addition to other novelties, the spirited proprietors have 


obtained permission of the Duke of Darmstadt, for the attendance of his high- 
ness’s brass band to perform at intervals. 





LEARNED: SOCIETIES. 


‘ROYAL SOCIETY. 


May 2.—His Royal Highsons the Duke of Sussex, K.G.. President, in the ch chi 

——A paper was read, entitled, “ Essay towards a First Approximation to a ) 

ee sel Linen” Uy he Bev MD. Vice Pretin td he chair. <ithe 
‘ice P. n 

two ing ape were rad vis. | nreiaeatn 

ture of the Crystalline Lenses that of the Cod,’ by Six 

BDayid. Brewster, LL, la D- FES the Present, Situation of, the 

netic Lines of equal srinton, ang : on, the Terres j 

by Peter Barlow, Esq. F.R.S 
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dord od} SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


“ON' St. George's day the Royal Society of Antiquaries held their anniversary 
amedting for the election of officers, &e.; when the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke 
ats ex, Mr, Amyot, Mr, Carlisle, Mr. Cooper, Sir H. Ellis, Mr. Gage, Mr. 
. Gurney, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. C. W. Wynn, were re-chosen 
‘vf the council, and the following new members elected to be their associates, 
Ss gs ‘Cockerell, the Rev, Mr. Deane, Mr. D. Gilbert, Mr. Lemon, the 
Bishop of Landaff, Sir F. Madden, Mr. Markland, Sir R. Peel, Sir T, Phillips, 
did Mr. C. G. Young. Lord Aberdeen was re-elected president, Mr. Amyot, 
treasurer, Mr. Gage, director, and Mr. Carlisle and Sir H. Ellis, secretaries. 
_ As; usual, the Society, after the business, dined together at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, where the only antiquity in request was old wine. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


May 7.—A. B. LamBert, esq. in the chair—Six distinguished continental 

naturalists were elected Foreign Members of the Society, and Joseph Sabine, 

e8q.; Dr. Horsfield, and J. P. Royle, Esq., were elected auditors of the accounts 

for the past year. 

5 Mhe secretary read a paper by Wm. Valentine, esq. describing the peculiari- 
es of the organs of reproduction in the mosses; after which the meeting was 

adjourned to the Anniversary. , 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 17.—Gerorce Bettas GREENOUGH, esq. President, in the chair.—The 
second portion of Mr. Murchison’s paper on the geology of parts of Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and Caermarthenshire, was read. 
This division of the memoir entered into a detailed description of the upper 
members of the grauwacke series, and was illustrated by numerous suites of 
specimens and drawings. 


{ 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual general meeting was held on Monday, the 29th of April, in the 
Theatre of the Royal Institution, Lorp STANLEY, President, in the chair.—The 
auditor’s report stated the whole receipts daring the year 1832, as 16,0561. 
4s. 10d.; expenses, 13,1811. 16s. 1d.; money invested, 2,618/. 2s. 10d.; cash 
balance in hand, December the 31st, 256/, 15s. 11d. 

The annual report detailed, at considerable length, the management and pro- 
ots éf' the Sdciety for the same period. ‘The number of candidates elected 

fas $18,°and ‘the wlidle number of members now belonging to the Society, 


ted’ president, Charles Drummond, esq. treasurer, and E. T. Bennett, 

‘ gettetary, Vice 'N. A. Vigors, esq. M.R., who retires from that office ; 

-Gehi:’/Sit’ R! C. Fergusson, Robert Gordon, ¢sq: M.P., Dr. E. R. Grant, 

2€o ° W. FP: Sykés, and the Hon. Henry Upton, are the new members of 
1th. :Yepért was ordered fo’be printed. 


2 fp. The visitors to the Gardens and Museum, 225,719. Lord Stanley was 
Hele 








192 Learned Societies. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxford, May 11.—Thursday last the following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Henry James Hoskins, University; Digby Latimer, Lincoln ; 
Rev. John Rudman Drake, Christchyreh; Rev. William Hutton, Queen’s ; 
William Nash Skillicorne, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Richard Rothwell, Brazennose, (grand compounder ;) 
David Theodore Williams, New Inn Hall; John Hodges Sharwood, St Ed- 
mund Hall; Michael Thomas Dupre, Lincoln ; Henry Byne Carr, John Dixon 
Clark, Wm. Cartwright, and William Edward Surtees, University; Hon. James 
Hewitt, Hon. Richard Cavendish Boyle, Hon. William Henry Dawney, Frank 
George Hopwood, Christchurch ; John Dean Drake, John Drake, George Colt- 
man, Willoughby Edward Rooke, George Benjamin Sandford, Brazennose ; 
Richard Jenson Dawes, Worcester ; Edward Mason Crossfield, Magdalen Hall ; 
William Charles Sole, Wadham ; Francis Henry Lee Warner, Baliol ; Fitzher- 
bert Adams Marriott, Oriel; William Henry Pole Carew, Oriel ; John Lock- 
hart Ross, Oriel ; Thomas Baden Powell, James Phillips, and John A. Bishop, ° 
Jesus ; Thomas Boys Ferris, Trinity. : 

On the 9th inst. H. Shepheard, of Merton college, was elected Scholar of 
Worcester college, on the foundation of Dr. G. Clarke. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Just published, Turner’s Annual Tour; or, the River Scenery of Europe: 
containing Twenty-one Plates, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 
engraved by the first artists, under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath ; 
' with Literary Illustrations, embodied in the narrative of a Tour, by Leitch 
Ritchie, esq. : 

On Saturday, June 15, will be published, in two volumes, containing nearly 
two thousand one hundred pages, with the Arms admirably engraved by Mr. S. 
Williams, and distributed in connection with the several pedigrees throughout 
the work, Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire, exhibiting its present State, 
and deducing the existing Descents from the Ancient Nobility of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

In a few days will appear an Abridgement of the Rev. Gilbert White's 
* Natural History of Selbourne,” with the omission or alteration of such pas- 
sages as are unadapted for the perusal of children and young persons. Thé 
contents of this edition, which is embellished with numerous engravings, have 
been arranged by a Lady for the use of her own Children. 

In a few days will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 1s. 6d., Der Freischutz, 
° po — Shot, a popular Legend, literally translated from the German of 

. Apel. 

Just published, price 6s. elegantly bound, The Bondman, a Story of the 
Times of Wat.Tyler. This work gives an account of the rise, progress, and ma- 
nagement of the great Radical Rebellion in England in the fourteenth century. 

Characteristics of Goethe, by Mrs. Austin. 

Sketches of Canada, and the United States, hy W. L. Mackenzie. 

History of the Middle and Working Classes from the Conquest. 

Library of Romance, Vol. vi —Slave-King, from the French of Victor Hugo. 

Parent’s Cabinet, Part 9. 

Byron Gallery, Part 6,.being the concluding part of the work, 
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